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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


LOTZE’S MONISM. 


OTZE’S reputation as a sound and cautious thinker 
deservedly stands so high that any attempt to question 

the cogency of his argument is naturally received with sus- 
picion, and needs to be fully and clearly established before 
its conclusions can be accepted. As, however, no true view 
is in the long run strengthened by stifling the objections 
against it, and no false view can in the end be considered 
beneficial to the highest interests of mankind without thereby 
implying a profoundly pessimistic divorce between Truth 
and Goodness, I will venture to set forth my reasons for 
denying the success of Lotze’s proof of Monism. And while 
I trust that my criticism will always remain sensible of the 
extent of my obligations to the author criticised, I feel it 
would be useless to try to conceal on that account the extent 
of my divergence from him, and so will commence by stating 
the propositions which I hope to establish in the course of this 


paper. 
They are as follows: 


I. That Lotze had not on his own principles any ground for 
secking an underlying unity of things. 


Il. That his argument in reaching it is unsound, and conflicts 
with his own truer insight. 


III. Zhat, when reached, it throws no light on any of the 
problems it is supposed to explain. 
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IV. That it is not essentially connected with the religious 
conception of a God, nor with Lotze’s treatment of that conception. 


V. That even when tt ts so connected, it does not contribute 
anything of value to religious philosophy. 


I am aware that these propositions do not mince matters, and 
that I shall probably be called on to explain how a thinker of 
Lotze’s eminence should have laid himself open to such censure. 
I may therefore fittingly preface my remarks by a theory of 
the way in which such lapses are psychologically explicable. 
The theory I would advance is in brief that the elaborate 
thoroughness and detail of Lotze’s discussions occasionally 
avenge themselves on Lotze also, by generating a readiness 
finally to accept the first clue out of the labyrinth which offers 
itself, so that at the end of a chapter full of the subtlest and 
minutest criticism he sometimes consents to adopt views which 
certainly would not have passed muster at the beginning. A 
similar effect produced on the reader, who is loth to believe 
that the display of so much acumen should be followed by 
momentary relapses into untenable positions, relaxes his critical 
attention, and so possibly explains his acquiescence in Lotze’s 
conclusions. I have sometimes felt that the process in question 
is well exhibited, ¢,g., in the chapter on Time in the J/efaphysics, 
and that the disproportionate abruptness and the obscurity of 
its conclusion are similarly conditioned by a temporary lapse 
of the critical faculty. 

The fullest statement of the grounds on which Lotze asserts 
the existence of an underlying unity of things is of course to 
be found in the sixth and seventh chapters of the J/etaphysics, 
(since the Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion merely accepts 
it as established in the J/etaphysics), and though the argument 
is well known, it will not be inappropriate to sketch its course 
in so far as it bears on the present discussion. It will be 
remembered that Lotze is driven to postulate a unity of things 
by the metaphysical difficulties discovered in the conception of 
Causation, taken as the assertion that one thing influences 
another. The impossibility of explaining such transeunt caus. 
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ation compels to the inference that things are not really separate 
and independent, but embraced in a unity which is the medium 
in which they exist, and renders superfluous any further ques- 
tion as to how change in A passes over to become a change in 
B. Thus by means of this unity, which in the Philosophy of 
Religion is frankly called the Absolute, all ¢ranseunt becomes 
immanent action, and ig held thereby to have been explained. 
The next step, which it requires careful reading to recognize 
as an advance at all, is to treat this unity as prior to, and more 
real than, the plurality of things it serves to connect. Accord- 
ingly (J/et. § 70) it is hypostasized as “the single truly existing 
substance,” and it is explained at length how the self-mainte- 
nance of the identical meaning of this Absolute may be 
conceived as producing the world of experience with its regu- 
lar succession of phenomena. The discussion closes with a 
vigorous protest against recognizing “ things’”’ as anything more 
than actions of the Absolute upon spiritual beings, which, by 
being centres of experience, are thereby rendered independent 
of the Absolute (§ 97, 98). 

It seems on the face of it that the argument ends in some- 
thing very like self-contradiction, inasmuch as it seems to assert 
that spiritual beings are zfso facto independent of the Absolute, 
after inferring the existence of that Absolute from the fact that 
“things” (in which spiritual beings are presumably included, 
even if they do not constitute the whole class) could not be 
independent.!_ But I hope to show that verbal contradictions 
are not the only nor the most serious flaws to be found in 
Lotze’s argument. 

I. It is in the first place by no means clear that a unity of 
things must be specially provided to account for the fact that 
things act on one another. That necessity only exists if the 
problem it is to solve is a valid one, z.e., if the fact of inter- 

1 Lotze generally prefers to use “ unabhadngig” when proving that there must be 
an all-embracing unity, “ se/éstandig” when showing that the unity cannot embrace 
the conscious centres of experience. But he sometimes, as ¢.g. in Outlines of Phi- 
losophy of Religion, § 18, uses selbstindig also in the first case, so that the verbal 


conflict is complete. The English translation partly conceals the point by rendering 
selbstindig by “ self-dependent” in § 98 and by “ independent” in § 69. 
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action really requires explanation. If it does not, there is no 
basis for any further argument. And it may be plausibly 
contended that it does not. 

For interaction is essential to the existence of the world in 
a more fundamental manner even than Lotze suggests. It is 
the condition of there being a world at all. Without it there 
could be no things, no plurality, and hence no assemblage of 
things, no world. For each of the possible constituents of a 
world, holding no sort of communication with any other, would 
remain shut up in itself. It is easy to illustrate this by show- 
ing that in every case in which we predicate the coexistence 
of several things, we imply that they directly or indirectly act 
on one another. £.g., in the case of the gravitation of all the 
bodies in the universe, the interaction is direct ; in the case, e¢.g., 
of Hamlet and the Chimera it takes place through the medium 
of a mind which connects them. But interaction in some way 
there must be, if coexistence is to be recognized. We may 
therefore confidently affirm that wthout interaction there ts 
no coexistence, and without coexistence there ts no world. The 
existence of interaction is just as primary a fact as the existence 
of the world itself, and the assertion that things act on one 
another is an ‘analytical’ proposition, which merely expands 
what was already asserted in saying ‘there is a world.’ 

But is this latter proposition one which requires explanation? 
Have we not learnt from Lotze himself! that it is an improper 
question to ask why there should be a world at all, since the 
given existence of the world is the basis and presupposition of 
all our questionings? That has always seemed to me one of 
the most lucid and valuable of Lotze’s contributions to phi- 
losophy, and if it is an error to attempt to derive the existence 
of the world, it must be equally mistaken to derive the inter- 
action of the world’s elements. For coexistence and interaction 
have been shown to be equivalent. 

There is not, then, on Lotze’s principles any need to recog- 
nize any unity of things other than that which consists of their 
actual interactions. Having given a plurality of interacting 


1 Eg, Met. §§ 5 and 11, 7rans. pp. 36, 46. 
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things, our thought may distinguish a unity implied in this, 
viz., the possibility of their interaction. That does not assert 
more than that when a thing is actual it must be conceived as 
also possible, and here we are forbidden to pry into the ques- 
tions how either the actuality or the possibility come about. 
And so far from unity in this sense being a royal road to 
Monism, it is the common ground which Monism shares with 
Pluralism ; nay, it is the very fact which, by constituting plu- 
rality, renders possible the metaphysical doctrine that plurality 
is ultimate. 

Similar conclusions may be extracted from Lotze’s theory of 
substantiality. He tells us (§ 37, 7vaus. p. 100) that the notion 
of a kernel of substance is a useless superstition, that “it is 
not in virtue of a substance contained in them that things are, 
they are when they are able to produce an appearance of there 
being a substance in them.” Presumably that declaration is 
applicable also to “the single truly existing substance” (77ans. 
§ 70, p. 167), and we ought then to say ‘it is not in virtue of a 
single substance underlying them that things are; they are 
when they are able to produce the appearance of there being 
such a substance.’ In other words, we have no right to infer 
that there is a substantial One underlying the interactions of 
the Many. The unity which is involved as a conceptual possi- 
bility in the actual plurality is a unity in the Many and of the 
Many, and must not be hypostasized into anything transcendent 
or more truly existent. If it is, the problem of the relations 
of the One and the Many becomes insoluble, simply because 
by calling it existent we are compelled to construe its existence 
as analogous to that of the Many, which it cannot be if its 
function is to be that of uniting the Many. 

It appears, then, that Lotze sets out to find a unity which, on 
his own showing, he did not need to find, and finds it in a way 
which conflicts with his own doctrine of the self-evidence of 
the world’s existence and with his own view of substantiality. 

II. In tracing the further development of Lotze’s concep- 
tion of the Unity of Things, the point of capital importance is 
the process whereby the unity becomes hypostasized into a real 
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existence superior to the plurality which it unites. To explain 
interaction there is only needed a unity in the Many, not a One 
creating and embracing the Many, a union, not a unit. And, 
as we have seen, that union does not need explanation. Lotze, 
however, having failed to see that in its general and abstract 
form the possibility of causation needs not to be deduced, has 
to reject transeunt action as inexplicable and to try to substi- 
tute immanent action in its place. We are accordingly told 
that the interactions of things become intelligible when 
regarded as the ways in which the Absolute changes its 
states. The question as to why it is a more intelligible con- 
ception that a being should change its own states rather than 
those of another is not raised in this connection. We are 
merely told that de facto we do not “ scruple about accepting 
it as a given fact’ (§ 68, Zrans. p. 164). Yet in § 46 Lotze 
had clearly seen that while we treat “this immanent operation, 
which develops state out of state within one and the same es- 
sential being as a matter of fact calling for no further effort of 
thought,” “this operation in its turn remains completely incom- 
prehensible in respect of the manner in which it comes about.” 
*‘We acquiesce in the notion of immanent operation, not as 
though we had any insight into its genesis, but because we feel 
no hindrance to recognizing it without question as a given fact.”’ 
Does not this pretty decisively admit that the superior intelli- 
gibility of immanent as compared with transeunt action is not 
logical but psychological, due to the familiarity with it which 
we seem to find in our own inner experience ? 

But is it permissible to argue that because immanent action 
passes unchallenged in our own case it would therefore do so 
likewise in the case of the Absolute ? 

Perhaps we shall be able to decide this when we have 
analysed the reasons why it seems natural to us that one 
state of consciousness should be followed by another. Let 
us ask then why we should change. That question may be 
taken in two senses, according as the stress is laid on the “ we” 
or on the “change.” In the first case the question will refer 
to the preservation of identity in immanent change, and can 
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be answered only by an appeal to inner experience. That Az, 
A2, A; are all states of A is in our own case based on our 
feeling of our continuity and identity. We can change, because 
we are conscious beings with a feeling of our identity. But in 
so far as we have here the ground for our easy acceptance of 
the conception of immanent action, it is evidently inapplicable 
to the Absolute. We can neither feel the Absolute’s continuity 
like our own, nor even infer it like other people’s on the analogy 
of our own. For if the Absolute can be conceived as conscious 
at all, its consciousness would differ radically from ours in that 
it would be all-embracing, not merely in the sense of having repre- 
sentations of all things within it, but in the sense of actually deing 
and feeling the inner and unique continuity of each thing. 

If, secondly, we ask why we c/ange, instead of remaining as 
we are, Our common reason seems unhesitatingly to answer, 
either because we are stimulated from without, or because our 
psychical condition is disequilibrated, is one of unsatisfied 
desire, so that we long to change it. In neither case do we 
consider ourselves subject to unprovoked and capricious 
changes. In the first case, immanent change in ourselves 
distinctly presupposes transeunt action upon us from without 
and consists only of our self-maintenance against such action. 
In the second case there is presupposed a defect of nature 
which puts a good we desire beyond our reach. But in the 
Absolute immanent change can be explained in neither of these 
two ways. There is nothing outside it to stimulate it to self- 
maintenance. And we cannot rashly ascribe to an Absolute 
which is to have any religious value an essential want or defect 
in its nature. The very considerations, therefore, that render 
immanent action intelligible in our own case are utterly unthink- 
able in that of the Absolute ; the very reasons which render it 
natural that we should change render it very unreasonable that 
the Absolute should. If it does change, both the fact and the 
manner of that change must remain wholly inexplicable facts. 
And if transeunt action be a mystery, immanent action in the 
Absolute is not only as great a mystery, but, in addition, comes 
very near to being an absurdity. 
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Taking next the argument from commensurability (J7e7. § 69), 
I cannot see either that it validly leads to any conclusion at all, 
or to the conclusion Lotze desires. It argues from the fact 
that all things are comparable or commensurable to a ground of 
this commensurability. If all things had been quite incom- 
mensurable, like, ¢,g., sweet and red, there would have been no 
principle of connection between them. There would have been 
no reason to expect the consequence F from the relation of two 
incommensurables A and #, rather than any other. For that 
relation would have been the same as that of 4 to J7 or & to 
N or Mto N. Hence there would be no reason for any definite 
connection whatever. Commensurability, therefore, being a 
fact, its origin from a single root in the permanent immanence 
of the elements of the world in one being is rendered 
probable. 

Now I cannot see the cogency of this argument. Its very 
statement seems defective, and involves an ‘ undistributed 
middle’ in arguing from the common incommensurability of 
the relation of A to 2 and of J/ to NV to their identity, in spite 
of the fact that incommensurables may be very various. And 
even if we overlooked this, the logical inference from the sup- 
position that every pair of the world’s elements stood in the 
same relation would seem to be not to a world of a chaotic and 
infinite variety, but to one of eternal monotony, in which what- 
ever combination of elements was tried the same consequence 
always ensued ! 

Nor, looking at the matter more broadly, can I see that com- 
mensurability proves anything. In a very general sense it 
must, of course, be granted ; for if the elements of a proposed 
universe had turned out to be absolutely incommensurable, no 
world could have resulted. There cannot, therefore, be any 
things strictly incommensurable in the world, — even red, sweet, 
and loud are comparable at least as sensations, — and it is mere 
tautology to say that the elements forming a world must have 
been commensurable to form a world. Nor does this carry us 
beyond the possibility of interaction which we saw was im- 


plied in actual plurality. 
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Moreover, it would seem that by arguing from the existence 
of commensurability to a source of commensurability Lotze 
rendered his argument obnoxious to an objection which be 
elsewhere admits to be valid. The course of his argument here 
runs parallel to that of the old teleological argument, which 
has been so successfully challenged by Darwinism. The teleo- 
logical argument in biology proceeded from the given existence 
of adaptation in-structure to an intelligent source of that adap- 
tation — 7.¢., it argued from an adaptation to an adapter. But 
Darwinism seemed to show that the same result might occur 
without supposing any original and preéxistent fitness of struc- 
ture, merely by the survival of better adapted structures. 
And as against this objection Lotze admits that the old teleol- 
ogy loses its demonstrative force: he admits (Piz/. of Religion, 
$11 s.f.) that the completely automatic origin even of the 
most perfectly adapted system is not impossible, but only 
improbable, and that it is not unthinkable (/oc. czt. § 12 s. f.) 
that an original Chaos should develop itself into purposively 
ordered nature. 

But if so, a logical extension of the same argument would 
seem to be fatal to Lotze’s position here. Why should not the 
initial commensurability of the elements of the world itself have 
arisen by a process of natural selection similar to that which 
has guided its subsequent development? Given the necessary 
conditions, and the argument seems to work equally well. Just 
as in the biological field it presupposed the possibility of indefi- 
nite variation in all directions, so here in ontology it might, it 
seems, suppose an indefinite multitude of elements of possible 
worlds, some commensurable, the immensely greater number 
not. If so, it would be possible to conceive the world as con- 
stituting itself out of a fortuitous concourse of the atoms which 
happened to be congruous or commensurable, while those which 
were not would simply stay out, and appear in the actual results 
as little as the countless variations which did not survive. In 
both cases the essence of the argument would be the same, 
and consist in destroying the unique peculiarity of the actual 
result by regarding it as one out of an indefinite number of 
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possible results. Against the atheism thus implicit in the 
Darwinian method Lotze’s argument seems to afford no 
adequate protection. He cannot show that the inference he 
draws toan underlying unity of the world is the only one 
conceivable. The supposed origin of a commensurable world 
out of an indefinite number of commensurable and incommen- 
surable elements is ¢hinkadle. 

Whether, to be sure, it is also tenable is another question, 
which, personally, I would answer by a strenuous negative. For 
if the immense majority of things were really incommensur- 
able with us and our world, they would be unknowable. Hence 
we could have no positive ground for affirming their existence. 
And we have no right to affirm unknowables merely for the 
sake of, discrediting the known. Hence this bare possibility 
could not, to my mind, be actually propounded as an explana- 
tion of the order of nature, nor held to detract from the 
purposiveness we actually find there. But this protest does not 
help Lotze ; the bare possibility of thinking such a process is 
enough to set aside his contention that his own solution is alone 
conceivable.! 

Altogether, then, it would seem as if “not proven” was the 
most lenient verdict that could be passed on Lotze’s derivation 
of the Unity of Things. 

III. But what shall we say of the metaphysical value of 
this conception in the explanation of things? 

(1) It has already been shown that it does nothing to solve 
the problem of Causation and to relieve the difficulty Lotze 
discovers in the action of things on one another. 

(2) Does it explain, then, the orderly succession of events? 
Lotze labors hard to show this. He regards the changes of 
the world as being so ordered by the Absolute as to preserve 
at each moment the unchanging self-identity of the Absolute, 
the equation 1/ = J, and to give “a new identical expression 
of the same meaning,” in a harmony which is “ not preéstab- 
lished, but which at each moment reproduces itself through the 
power of the one existence.” This hypothetical meaning of 


1 Cf. Microc. I, p. 598. 
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the Absolute has to explain all the peculiarities about the suc- 
cession of events which Lotze finds in the world and all those 
he wishes to find. Nor, obviously, is it possible to gainsay 
him so long as that meaning is admitted to be inscrutable. 
But for all that I would contend that the introduction of the 
Absolute had made events not easier to understand but harder. 
At first indeed it might seem, as Lotze argues (J/et. § 72), that 
when one thing in the world changes, the rest must maintain 
the identical meaning of the world by counterbalancing changes. 
But what if we raise the question why anything should change 
at all? 

(3) It will appear, I think, that no rational case is made out 
for the existence of change at all. The conception of the 
Absolute in itself contains no suggestion of change. The 
only thing we know about it, v7z., the unchanging identity of 
the meaning it preserves in the world, distinctly suggests an 
equal immutability for the expression of that meaning. Thus 
the fact of change has to be accepted as empirically character- 
istic of the Absolute, but it is rendered more unintelligible by 
the assertion that all the changing aspects of things always 
mean one and the same thing. 

(4) The belief that the world has a meaning, that the riddle 
of life has an answer, has always been the common inspiration 
of religious, philosophic, and scientific minds. To be disabused 
of it would plunge us into the deepest abyss of negation where 
scepticism fraternizes with pessimism. Hence it is reassuring 
to hear Lotze speaking so emphatically of the meaning of the 
universe as the supreme law which determines the succession 
of events. It is not until one attempts to work out the con- 
ception in connection with his Absolute, that one is regretfully 
forced to the conclusion that the meaning of the universe is 
really unmeaning. 

Lotze tells us that the meaning of the Absolute has to be 
maintained against the changes set up, we know not how, in 
its parts. That is the reason why BZ follows on A in orderly 
succession. But how can any action of the parts of the whole 
conceivably imperil the identical meaning of the whole? They 
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have not a ov or@ outside the universe whence they could 
affect its meaning or value. And if it could be in any way 
jeopardized, why should not any means be as competent to 
reéstablish the equation JJ = J/as any other? Why should 
not C or X or ¥ follow as effectively on A as 2? Where there 
is absolute choice of means, unvarying order becomes inexpli- 
cable. One would expect rather an agreeably various or 
sportively miraculous succession of events. Thus the intro- 
duction of an Absolute, on which no laws are binding, because 
it makes them all, really leaves the order of the world at the 
mercy of a principle which forever threatens to reduce it to 
Chaos. 

Nay, more; neither the existences nor the changes of the 
world can have any meaning if they are absolutely dependent 
on the Absolute, and are merely instruments in the expression 
of its ‘identical meaning.’ That meaning may be expressed by 
one thing as well as by another, it may be preserved by one 
variation as surely as by another. Thus both events and exis- 
tences lose all special significance or relation to the supposed 
meaning. The same holds true of the past of the world with 
respect to its subsequent course. The caprice of the Absolute 
cannot be controlled even by its own past. 

(5) The foregoing will have shown, I hope, that Lotze was 
not very successful in avoiding the besetting sin of Monism, 
viz., that of reducing the Many to mere phantoms, whose 
existence is otiose and impotent. But a disregard of the prac- 
tical absurdities that might result from too rigid a theory was 
not one of Lotze’s weaknesses, and so when we come to the 
last sections of his ontology we find him saving the significance 
of the Many by a wo/te-face which may be considered more cred- 
itable to his heart than to his head. He recognizes that beings 
which are merely immanent in the Absolute have no razson 
d’étre, and so denies the existence of things. Spiritual beings, 
on the other hand, in virtue of their consciousness, detach 
themselves from and step out of the Absolute; they stand as 
it were on their own feet and become independent members of 
the cosmos. I heartily agree; but I am at a loss how to 
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reconcile this with the previous course of his argument. What 
use was there in emphasizing the one ground of all existence, if 
finally everybody that is anybody is to escape and ‘detach’ 
himself from the underlying unity of the Absolute? Doubtless 
Lotze’s doctrine is here completely in accord with the facts, 
doubtless it is true, as Professor Andrew Seth says, that a 
spiritual being preserves its own centre even in its dealings 
with the Deity ; no doubt also Lotze’s own doctrine required 
such quasi-independent spirits to provoke Providence by the 
freaks of their free will and to generate the necessary friction 
in order to make the Absolute’s maintenance of its identical 
meaning something more than child’s play; but how is the 
incomprehensible feat accomplished ? 

The points mentioned should, I believe, suffice to prove my 
contention that the Absolute is not a principle of explanation 
that has any scientific or philosophic value. It resolves no 
difficulties, it aggravates many, it creates some of an utterly 
insoluble character. And by undoing his own work in the case 
of conscious beings and insisting on detaching them from his 
Absolute, Lotze himself may be considered to have afforded 
practical confirmation of this view. 

IV. It remains to discuss the identification of the Unity of 
Things with the Deity. In the Outlines of the Philosophy of 
Religion Lotze accepts the Unity of Things which renders inter- 
action possible as the basis of the conception of God, thereby 
making his metaphysical argument his means of proving the 
existence of God. One might have expected him therefore to 
go on to develop the consequences of this conception and to 
show how they agreed with the religious notions on the subject. 
This is not, however, what Lotze actually does. He makes no 
attempt to show that the Unity of Things, as discovered by 
metaphysics, must be susceptible of the religious predicates, 
must be conceived as personal, holy, just, and wise, nor that 
these attributes may be inferred from the manner in which the 
Absolute unites the universe. Instead of this, he contents him- 
self with entitling his second chapter ‘ Further Determinations 
of the Absolute,’ and then goes on to prove that God cannot 
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rightly be conceived as other than spiritual and personal. Now 
against the contents of this chapter I have not a word to say; 
his argument in it seems to me most admirable and cogent. 
What I do wish to protest against is the way in which he shifts 
his ground, is the wetaSaorts eis GAXO yévos which his method 
at this point involves. For instead of developing a metaphys- 
ical conception, he here passes over to a criticism of popular 
conceptions of and objections to the nature of the Deity, and 
these are in every case disposed of by arguments which have 
nothing to do with the Absolute’s function of unifying the 
world. Thus the spirituality of God is proved by showing that 
materialism is inadequate and dualism sterile ; His personality, 
by showing that while no analogy in our experience justifies 
conceptions like those of an unconscious reason or impersonal 
spirit, our own personality is so imperfect that perfect person- 
ality is capable of forming an ideal which can be attributed to 
the Deity. But what has all this to do with the Unity of Things ? 
Such arguments are quite independent of his metaphysical 
monism, and are not brought into any logical connection with 
it merely by calling the Unity of Things God. 

I would contend, then, that just as the hypostasization of the 
Unity of Things was unnecessary in the J/etaphysics, so its deifi- 


cation is unnecessary in the Piilosophy of Religion. Not even 


for monotheistic religions is there any necessary transition 
from the assertion of one Absolute to that of one God. For 
the unity of the Godhead in monotheism is primarily directed 
against polytheism, and intended to safeguard the unity of 
plan and operation in the Divine governance of the world; it 
cannot be equated with the unity of the Absolute, unless the 
conceptions of plan and guidance are applicable to the latter. 
But this is just what we have seen they are not : the Absolute 
could have no plan and could guide nothing ; its unity therefore 
has no religious value. 

The reason, then, for this hiatus in Lotze’s argumentation is 
simply this, that an Absolute is not a God and that none of 
the Divine attributes can be extracted from it; hence Lotze 
must perforce derive them from considerations of a different kind. 
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V. In the sequel, moreover, this derivation of the Deity 
from the metaphysical unity of things is for the most part 
ignored, and the interesting discussions in which Lotze eluci- 
dates the nature of the fundamental religious conceptions 
presuppose nothing but the traditional conceptions and histor- 
ically given problems of religious philosophy. Throughout the 
whole of this most valuable part of Lotze’s book (§§ 21-70) I 
cannot find that he expresses any opinion rendered logically 
necessary by his doctrine of the Absolute, while there seem to 
be several, e.g., the defence of Free Will, which accord with it 
but badly. As already stated, Lotze cannot dispense with this 
conception in order to uphold the conception of a Divine gov- 
ernance, which reéstablishes the ‘identical meaning’ of the 
world against the disturbances due to free actions. And it is 
in this way that he explains the fact that the world exhibits a 
succession of phases, all of which, we are required to believe, 
mean one and the same thing. But the reflection is obvious 
that these ‘free’ actions also are included in the Absolute, and 
that their existence is one of its given characteristics. Meta- 
physically, therefore, we have to say that the Absolute is subject 
to these uncaused perturbations, which exhibit its internal 
instability. It is this inner instability which is the ultimate 
ground for change, and the question which in the Metaphysics 
($83) Lotze tried so hard to put aside, v7z., as to the reason 
why the Absolute is in motion, returns with renewed force. 
Lotze had there contended that the motion must be accepted 
as a fact and its direction likewise. But can the £¢vd of motion 
be similarly accepted? We may not in ordinary life require 
an explanation when we see a man walking in the usual fashion, 
but when we see him staggering along as though about to fall 
and only just preserving his equilibrium, we think that such a 
mode of progression requires an explanation, and probably put 
it down to alcohol. Yet this somewhat undignified simile, sz 
parva licet componere magnis, exactly expresses the character- 
istic motion of the Absolute according to Lotze. The world 
is ever recovering the equilibrium which is constantly endan- 
gered ; it maintains itself in a constant struggle against the 
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consequences of its own inner instability. And what we call 
Evil is merely one of the incidents of the struggle. If then it 
were true that the motion of the world required no explanation, 
it would be equally true that the evil of the world required 
none. But this is not only a conclusion monstrous in itself, 
but one by no means accepted by Lotze. He admits that the 
problem of Evil is a real one, and only regrets the failure of 
all the solutions proffered. But of this more anon. At present 
I content myself with noting that though the admission of Free 
Will affords a logical ground for the conception of a Divine 
guidance and providence, it rearouses scruples about the 
Absolute which had only with difficulty been quieted. 

It is not until we come to §71 that the Unity of Things 
intervenes again in Lotze’s discussion, and then it intervenes 
with disastrous effect. For it is appealed to only to refute the 
attempt to account for the existence of Evil by the limitations 
of the divine activity by the original nature of the world’s con- 
stituents. But, Lotze remarks, if so, it would be necessary to 
assume a second superior deity in order to account for the 
action of the first upon such a world. And if we admit that 
the Deity is to be identified with the unity which makes inter- 
action possible, it must be admitted that his objection is quite 
sound. But with this rejection of a Deity who can have an 
intelligent purpose, and a need to guide the course of the world 
just because he is not unlimited in the choice of his means, 
vanishes the last hope of solving the problem of Evil. 

The magnitude of that problem and the futility of all the 
solutions he mentions is quite frankly confessed by Lotze both 
in Philosophy of Religion ($$ 70-74) and in the A/icrocosm (Trans. 
II, pp. 716 ff.). He admits that pessimistic inferences might 
quite well be drawn from this failure of philosophy, and does 
not believe that pessimism can theoretically be refuted. But 
pessimism is merely a cheap and easy way of getting rid of 
the problem, and he himself prefers to cling to the belief in a 
solution he cannot see, and to persevere in a search which is 
nobler and more difficult. Thus in Lotze also knowledge finally 
has to take shelter with faith and to return dejected to the home 
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whence it set out with such sanguine hopes of making clear 
the riddle of existence. Lotze’s language is certainly frank 
enough, and if frankness were all that is needed his honest 
declaration of his insolvency might be condoned. But one has 
a right to expect that a philosopher whose arguments lead 
him into such manifest bankruptcy should be prompted thereby 
to reéxamine and possibly to revise his premisses; and this 
Lotze fails to do. The suspicion that the nature of the Abso- 
lute which he has identified with the Deity may have something 
to do with the lamentable failure of his attempts to account for 
Evil never seems to enter his mind. The conclusions of his 
philosophy may be in the most patent conflict with the facts, 
but so much the worse for the facts. We are bidden to have 
faith in the impossible, if necessary, and pessimism is waved 
aside with a sneer as being too easy and obvious. 

Now that a writer ordinarily as sympathetic as Lotze should 
have acquiesced in so flimsy a theodicy shows, I think, the des- 
perate straits to which he was reduced, and seriously detracts 
from the value of his religious philosophy. I am far from 
denying that an element of faith must enter into our ultimate 
convictions about the world ; for whoever admits the reality of 
Evil and the possibility of its elimination thereby declares his 
faith in an ideal which is not yet realized. But surely we have 
a right to demand that our intellect should only be required to 
believe in a solution which it does not see, not in one which it 
sees to be impossible. And the nature of faith is of the latter 
sort on Lotze’s theory, as we shall see and as he all but admits. 
It may be meritorious to attempt what is difficult, but it is 
mere folly to attempt the impossible. Very few, therefore, 
whether pessimists or otherwise, are likely to be attracted by 
Lotze’s ‘faith.’ And his sneer at pessimism is a little ungen- 
erous. Pessimism may be cheap and easy and obvious 7ntellect- 
ually, That is an excellent reason for meeting it with the 
strongest, most comprehensible and obvious arguments we can, 
— to prevent simpler minds from falling into it. But pessimism 
is assuredly wot a cheap and easy view to hold emotionally. 
The burden of most lives is so heavy that none can desire to 
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crush themselves down utterly by dwelling on the futility and 
worthlessness of it all. No one, therefore, is willingly a 
pessimist : every one would fain believe in a more inspiriting 
view. But all the encouragement Lotze gives is that pessimism 
is theoretically tenable and any other view is extremely difficult ! 

Yet he is quite right ; that is all the encouragement he is 
able to give. He cannot account for the existence of Evil; he 
cannot deny that it conflicts utterly with his conception of God. 
For he has from the very first scorned the common philosophic 
device of calling God a power which has no moral attributes or 
preferences. His God is intended to be theistic and not a 
mere cloak for pantheism. Yet by identifying God with the 
Absolute he inevitably opens the way for this very kind of 
pantheism. Once equate God with the totality of existence, 
and no one can understand how there can be in the All an ele- 
ment which is alien to the All. All the phases of existence, 
therefore, are alike characteristic of the All. God is evil as well 
as good, or better still, non-moral and indifferent, manifesting 
himself in all things alike. But this conception, to which its 
premisses irresistibly drive Lotze’s argument, is certainly 
neither the God of what is commonly understood as religion, 
nor can it do the work of one. It is as impotent as a practical 
power as it was sterile as a theoretical principle. Its sole 
value would seem to have been to have drawn attention to 
certain incompatibilities and inconsistencies in the existing 
conception of the Deity. 

And the importance of that service should not be lightly 
disparaged. If Lotze’s careful, candid, and yet sympathetic 
examination failed to clear away the incompatibilities alluded 
to, we may be sure that others will not succeed, and that it is 
time to consider whether the requirements both of religion and 
of philosophy may not be better met by a different conception 
of the Deity. We must not be tempted by the ease with which 
an (unmeaning) Absolute is arrived at to accept it in lieu of 
the more difficult demonstration of a real God. And I believe 
that a clearer conception of the Deity, more clearly differenti- 
ated from the All of things, could not fail also to be of the 
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greatest practical value. At present the conception of the Deity 
is not clearly defined ; it melts away into mist at various points ; 
it requires a certain ‘atmosphere’ to be perceived. But a God 
who requires an ‘atmosphere’ has to be kept at a certain dis- 
tance by his worshippers, and so is conducive neither to intimacy 
of communion nor to robustness of faith. This, however, is a 
line of thought I must leave to theologians to work out. 

The general philosophical conclusion which I would draw 
from Lotze’s lack of success in defining the conception of God 
is that of the futility of the a priori proofs of God's existence. 
Their common weakness lies in their being far too abstract and 
consequently applicable to the conception of a universe as such 
and not to our particular world. Thus the ontological proof 
argues that there must be a God from the fact that there 
is a world at all ; the cosmological, from the fact of causation 
taken in the abstract : the physico-theological, even, is made to 
argue quite generally from order to a designer thereof. Lotze’s 
proof from interaction is of an exactly similar character. It 
argues generally and abstractly from the existence of inter- 
action to a ground of interaction. It is, in fact, a form of 
the ontological proof, since interaction is the presupposition 
of there being a world at all. 

Now the flaw in all these arguments is the same. They fail 
because they attempt to prove too much. If they hold at all, 
they hold quite generally and are applicable to any sort of a 
world. In any world we could argue from its existence to a 
God, from its change to a First Cause, from its arrangement to 
a designer, from its interaction to a single ground of its possi- 
bility; the argument is in each case quite unaffected by the 
nature of the world about which it is used. It follows that the 
God derived by such an argument must similarly be catholic in 
his applicability and indifferent to the contents of the world. 
The best and the worst of thinkable worlds must alike have 
God for their cause and for the ground of their interaction. 
The inference from the world to God would be equally good, 
therefore, in Heaven and in Hell. The deity, therefore, 
inferred by this mode of argumentation must be essentially 
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indifferent to moral distinctions, and this is the ultimate reason 
why the attempt to ascribe moral attributes to him in the end 
invariably breaks down. In Lotze’s case, ¢.g., the world would 
just as much imply a God whether its interactions were per- 
fectly harmonious or utterly discordant; and God, therefore, 
cannot be conceived as a principle deciding which of these 
thinkable cases is to be realized. 

Now all this is not at all what we wanted the proofs of God's 
existence to do. We did xot want a proof which held good in 
all thinkable universes, but one which should hold in our actual 
given world, and give us an assurance that whatever might 
be the case in possible universes, there was in ours a power 
able and willing to direct its course. But this the ‘proofs’ 
haughtily declined to do ; they mocked us instead with char- 
acterless deities ‘for application to any universe.’ Yet there 
is not, at least in the case of the cosmological and physico- 
theological proofs, any reason why they should not be given a 
specific application. On the contrary, a much stronger argu- 
ment can be made for assuming a cause and beginning of its 
motion for our existing order of things than for ‘a universe’ 
as such, for interpreting the actual order and development of 
our world by an intelligent purpose than a mere order in the 
abstract. Even the ontological proof, if we adopt Lotze’s 
version of its real meaning (Pil. of Religion, § 6), may be 
given a more pointed reference by making it express the con- 
viction that the totality of the True and the Good and the 
Beautiful must be provided with a home in evr world. 

Thus the objections to all the proofs may be obviated by mak- 
ing the proofs a posteriori, and basing them, not on the nature 
of existence in the abstract, but on the nature of our empirical 
world. The same might be done also with the argument from 
interaction: it might be claimed that the peculiar nature of the 
interaction of things was such that a single underlying existence 
might be inferred in our case, although in general a unity in 
the Many was alone needed. And indeed Lotze comes very 
near at times to seeing that this was the proper method of 
proving the unity of things, as, ¢.g., when (J/et. § 85, 90) he 
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insists that his Absolute is never actual as an abstract form 
which subsequently receives a content, but always has a per- 
fectly determinate and concrete value. But if so, why did he 
use such perfectly abstract arguments in order to prove its 
existence ? Why did he not derive the Absolute in its con- 
creteness from the concrete facts in which it manifests itself? 
Had he done so, he would have disarmed most of the above 
criticism and would have closed the road to many a misconcep- 
tion and many a difficulty. It would have been needless to 
ask, ¢,g., why the Absolute should be in motion, for in arriving 
at it we should have had to state the reason not only for the 
motion but also for its amount and direction. Again, it would 
have been superfluous to puzzle ourselves as to how the One 
united the Many ; for it would have been as a definite mode of 
combining the Many that we should have found the One. 
No doubt such methods of discovering first principles are 
less easy, less sweeping, and therefore less attractive; the 
philosopher moves more smoothly in a cloudland where he can 
manipulate abstractions which seem to assume whatever shape 
he wills. But the philosophic interpretation of the concrete 
experiences of life is far safer and, in the end, more satisfying. 
And whatever the defects of his own practice, it is to Lotze as 
much as to any one that we owe the conviction that even the 
most imposing castles which philosophers have builded in the 
air have had no other source than the experience of the actual 
whence to draw their materials and their inspiration. 


F. C. S. ScHILver. 
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THE CATEGORY OF SUBSTANCE. 


T is the object of this investigation to determine the 

psychological origin of the category of substance, and 

in the light of this to estimate its metaphysical value. We 

shall begin by considering the way in which it has been 

employed by philosophers, especial attention being given to 

its modern use and to the modifications it owes to physical 
science. 

It is important to notice that the category has for the most 
part been used without any attempt at preliminary criticism or 
psychological analysis. This is notably true of the system of 
Spinoza. It would be natural to expect, from one to whom this 
category represented the Absolute, a complete analysis of its 
elements, yet Spinoza is far from offering such an analysis. It 
is, indeed, in one sense natural that he should not ; for the very 
reasons which made it possible for him to attach such impor- 
tance to substance prevented such an analysis. A psychological 
investigation into it would have probably proved fatal to its 
claims. It never occurred to him to institute such an inquiry ; 
he found the concept ready to hand, and he accepted it without 
question as of absolute value. 

It is further necessary to distinguish from the special 
doctrine of substance other doctrines which may be associated 
with it. For instance, the meaning of substance which illu- 
mines most of Spinoza’s reasoning is that of swmmum genus. 
In the classification of things, substance is the highest logical 
abstraction. From this point of view, it is further intelligible 
in what sense Spinoza speaks of substance as cause, or again, 
as logical ground. Yet did we look merely at this logical series 
of abstractions, Spinoza’s system would be unintelligible; its 
special form is due to the presence of another thought. 

In Locke’s £ssay, the first great work in Criticism, there 
is to be found a valuable exposition of the conception, and the 
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three elements which are brought into view may be regarded 
as being, for a first analysis, the most important. First, sub- 
stance is that which supports the qualities we perceive. The 
Latin original of the word indicates this, and the corre- 
sponding Greek word is similar in meaning. At first, this 
interpretation seems to derive little countenance from Spinoza, 
whether his definition of substance be considered, or his 
proof that substance is the cause of itself, or his statement 
of the relation between substance and attributes. Yet, on 
the other hand, his system does not present merely a_pro- 
gressive series of abstractions. From beginning to end he 
presupposes that substance is supporting the attributes. 
There are often in men’s minds potent factors on which 
‘they have not reflected, and it would not be too much to 
say that, unconsciously to himself, Spinoza allowed this 
relationship to determine the mould of his whole system. 

It readily follows, as Locke further observes, that substance 
is other than the particular qualities known to perception. It 
is not merely the essential, for the essential may be only a 
selected number of these qualities. It seems to be almost 
equivalent to essence, when it is conceived as the generic qual- 
ities in the species, yet even then it is more than essence, for 
the generic qualities are other than any particular form of them. 
Locke interprets it more definitely as the somewhat other than 
qualities which we suppose to support them. In the case of 
Spinoza, notwithstanding his definition of attribute as that 
which constitutes the essence of substance, it can be seen 
that substance is continually regarded as that which is the 
basis of the attributes, and is not resolvable into them. 

It is further noted by Locke that substance is an unknown 
somewhat. This unknowableness is a characteristic of the 
Spinozistic substance. Intelligibility stops with the attributes. 
Substance in itself, in spite of its position as swmmum genus 
of knowable entities, remains still their mysterious ground. 
The Kantian thing-in-itself when most unknowable is most 
like substance. It is not apparent that substance should 
necessarily be regarded agnostically. According to Aristotle 
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and others, it is expressed in the ‘definition,’ and, therefore, it 
is completely intelligible. Yet even Aristotle appears to find 
another kind of substance relation: matter which is ultimately 
formless and indefinable is 1d troxe(uevov. Agnosticism 
generally tends to creep into the idea of substance. 

While the idea of substance had this significance for 
Spinoza and others, modern science was developing. The 
Atomic theory had been revived, and attempts were made to 
determine the ultimate constitution of matter. It might have 
been hoped that material substance would be laid bare to the 
eye of the observer when the form of the atoms was deter- 
mined. Yet a little thought shows that any space-filling body 
cannot be regarded as simple, for simplicity is reached only 
with the spaceless, indivisible point. Thus, while the atoms 
were regarded as forming the substance of the world, they 
offered to reflection the old problems: each atom was a sub- 
stance. But, with the revival of the Atomic theory, another 
conception is found to be receiving more and more considera- 
tion. In the systems of philosophy that look to Arfstotle, the 
idea of causality is subordinate to that of substance. For Aris- 
totle the efficient cause tends to merge itself in the final, and 
thus has a character of immanence which puts it in strong con- 
trast to the modern idea of physical causation. Even in the 
older Atomic theories the idea of motion is subordinate.' But 
as science has progressed and the interactions of things have 
been observed, causality has gained a new importance; and 
energy, into which the category of cause has been translated, 
has even threatened to supersede substance altogether. Now, 
instead of the maxim that the substance of the world is per- 
manent, we find in the place of first importance the doctrine of 
the conservation of energy. The plausible theory has been 
advanced that the atom is extensionless and is a mere centre 
of energy. Physical science may not commit itself to such a 
purely dynamical theory ; yet even when it is taught that the 
ultimate constituents of matter have extension, as in Lord 
Kelvin’s vortex theory, it is evident that these space-filling 


1 Cf. Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, lib. 1, pp. 431 ff. 
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atoms cannot be regarded as the ultimate simples. If space- 
filling, they must admit of division. It would scarcely be 
unjust to say that, while science abstains from dogmatism on 
the subject, the tendency of thought is to find in matter 
nothing but forms of energy, and, therefore, to regard the 
substance of the world as the system of forces. At the same 
time it does not concern us to take a side in the controversy 
about atoms, and if the idea of space-filling atoms, as entities 
not further to be analyzed, be retained, we should simply have 
associated with the modern idea of energy the older idea of 
substance. 

It is interesting to observe that the reduction of matter to 
energy has its parallel in the treatment of the soul. The 
substance of the soul was formerly regarded as similar in 
character to, if not identical with, the substance of material 
things. Empiricism applied the principles of the atomic 
philosophy to states of consciousness, and the different 
sensations were thought to be the units which by their com- 
bination yield the present soul life. But the atomicity, as 
well as the older doctrine of substance, tends to be forgotten, 
and the soul life is construed as an activity of some sort, or 
even as a stream of consciousness. 

Yet a history of the modern development and criticism of the 
concept is far from giving us the light on its psychological genesis 
of which we are in need. While it does not concern science to 
reflect on its concepts, it might have been expected that those 
who carried on the psychological and epistemological work of 
Locke would have offered, in satisfactory form, the requisite 
analysis; but it is to be regretted that, even in the age of criticism, 
this concept, like most of the rational concepts, has received no 
adequate treatment. Transcendentalists have been content to 
show that it is of @ prior’ origin, and to regard it as an 
ultimate mental fact. But though it may be admitted that a 
concept such as substance is due to the spontaneity of the 
understanding, we are far from being absolved from the labor 
of further historical investigation. Nor may it be said that we 
have to do with such concepts only in their present significance, 
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and that it matters not what their genesis is. It is true that 
the present is not to be explained by a mere reference to the 
past : the mature plant is not explained by reference to the seed. 
Yet it is also true that an analysis of the structure of the mature 
organism is often best accomplished by history, the separate 
threads being seen before they are woven together. And we 
shall probably be helped to estimate the value of substance, if 
we determine what materials have gone to its making. It 
would be natural to look to empiricists for such an analysis, 
but they have been too much blinded by prejudices of their 
own. They have desired to reduce all mental phenomena to 
the simplest sensational elements, and have been unwilling 
to recognize anything else as present in the mind. But no 
false ideas of causality or evolution should prevent us from 
recognizing at once the full value of the present contents of 
consciousness, and at the same time their historical origin. 
We may acknowledge with Kant the presence in this concept 
of the spontaneity of the understanding, and we may at the 
same time find that it has grown from elementary sensations 
and feelings. 

Hegel has made a great and laudable effort to furnish such 
a scale of categories that their order in respect of complexity 
and fulness of meaning may be apparent. He has rightly put 
the categories of Being among the lowest. Psychology has 
made progress since Hegel's time, and at least the beginning 
of a proper psychological treatment of the categories of Being 
and Reality has been made in the attempt to affiliate them to 
the sensations of the external senses. Mr. Fraser, in his 
article on the ‘Foundations of Realism’! has made an inter- 
esting study of the part played by the feeling of touch in 
giving us the idea of a real world, and, without following his 
account too closely, we may trace the following development. 
Reality proves to be in the last analysis that which affects the 
sense of touch. Touch has this preéminence among the senses 
for reasons of utility, since the most important concern of the 


1 American Journal of Psychology, vol. 1V, pp. 429 ff. 
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animal is with the things immediately in contact with it. Touch 
having gained this ascendancy reserves all testing of reality to 
itself. When something seen is said to be real, it is meant 
that the vision has called up the idea of pressure. It is further 
to be observed that the idea of reality is not something which, 
though gained by the sense of touch, is yet distinct from it. 
The idea of reality is primarily just the sensation of touch, 
present or recalled. At the same time this idea undergoes 
certain changes. There is variety in touches, and the idea of 
reality is the resultant of the various touches or their com- 
posite image. This idea is thus an abstract category. We 
have here a fine illustration of the way in which such categories 
are derived from sensational experiences; while not explained 
by these experiences, they yet grow from them. 

The so-called categories of Being are primary and ele- 
mentary, and are added to, or transcended, as the mind 
advances in the intellectual construction of the world. So 
long as the bare idea of reality is adhered to, the subjective 
and objective are inextricably joined together. The sensation 
of hardness is real in the sense that to it other sensations are 
referred. But it is not the reality of distinct, self-inclosed, 
isolated individuality. Just as little is it recognized as merely 
subjective. It belongs to a stage of thought at which distinc- 
tions of subject and object have not made their appearance. 
A new advance is made, when the world shapes itself before 
the mind into a system of units, so that a man distinguishes 
himself from other individual things around him. It does not 
concern us here to trace all the steps by which this breaking 
up into units takes place; it is the result of the process that 
is important. There is an association of the group of feelings 
which may be called the self-feelings with the visible and tangi- 
ble reality of the body. The man who has accomplished this 
association in the case of his own body associates with other 
bodies psychic experiences similar to his own. That which has 
the marks of individuality which his own body has, is regarded 
as a conscious being. This is the logic of animism. The self 
is thus projected into the world in manifold multiplication. It 
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is to animism that the idea of substance is more immediately 
to be traced. 

What are the self-feelings? Self-consciousness has often 
been regarded as that attribute of man in which he shows 
likest God. It should be noticed, however, that the self- 
consciousness which has so high a dignity is an ideal 
self-consciousness. It is thought of as belonging to the man 
who knows the self as identical with the source of all that is, 
and yet as infinitely superior to all that is merely natural. 
Self-consciousness is thus a large part of philosophy. It is 
doubtful whether the perfectly developed self would view itself 
quite as such theories suppose. In any case, the ordinary con- 
sciousness of self is of a different nature. When the individual 
first distinguishes himself from other things, it is the spatial 
distinctness of his body which is present to the mind. The 
self is the body; self-consciousness is primarily what has been 
called “somatic consciousness.”’ In this somatic consciousness 
the chief importance attaches to the feelings of the trunk. 
The muscular feelings of this part of the body ; closely asso- 
ciated with these, the extended, peripheral touch-feelings ; still 
more, the feelings derived from the organs of breathing, diges- 
tion, and circulation, —all these give filling to the idea of the 
self. Characteristic of these feelings is their relative constancy. 
They abide with us. Ideas come and go; nothing is more 
changeable than the ideational life. Arms and legs are now 
in motion and now at rest. But many of the trunk feelings, if 
not without variableness, are much more permanent; and this 
constancy fits them to represent the self. They are further 
fitted for this function by their emotional quality: they give 
the greatest sense of well-being or ill-being ; they determine 
the moods of melancholy and happiness ; they add thrill and 
reverberation to other finer feelings of pleasure and_ pain. 
It should be added that, even in such strongly contrasted states 
as pleasure and pain, there is much that remains constant: the 
parts affected are the same; they may even be similarly 
affected. This brings us back to what is in some respects the 
most important qualification of these feelings for yielding 
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the idea of the self: they have a well-marked local character. 
Usually, indeed, they are said to be vague, and badly localised ; 
and, in one sense, the statement is correct: an internal pain 
may be difficult to locate with definiteness. But these feelings 
are local, inasmuch as they are recognized as belonging to the 
trunk. They are body-filling, and at the same time body- 
limited. The ideas of imagination have a much less definite 
location: they seem to be where the things thought of are, 
and they thus may be anywhere save for the muscular sensa- 
tions connected with them. The trunk feelings, on the other 
hand, are distinctly subjective. 

The feelings which make up the somatic consciousness are 
vague. The idea of the self is not these feelings in their 
immediate form and quality. It is the resultant of the feelings 
experienced at various times. It is a composite photograph of 
them. Further, the various feelings are combined in a massive 
continuum. They blend, as the first dim sensations of the 
infant may be supposed to blend, in an undifferentiated mass. 
This is the idea of the self which follows a man like his shadow. 
To this other features may be added. One of the most strongly 
marked is the faculty of volition. The predominant interests 
of the individual, scientific, aesthetic, or religious, also go to 
complete the idea. 

But while each individual tends to gain a more specialized 
conception of his self, a contrary process takes place in the devel- 
opment of animism. The world, which is regarded as a world 
of living souls, begins to show to a closer inspection the diver- 
sities of classes and individuals. There are differences in form 
and size, and, as some do not speak or move, there is manifest 
diversity in feelings of activity, and in response to stimuli. 
Therefore only certain elements in the self can be rightly pro- 
jected outwards. Those must be selected which are common 
to all the selves. If the intellectual has been recognized at 
all, it must be pronounced non-essential. The muscular feel- 
ings, so far as connected with volition, are probably an uncertain 
fringe around the idea of the self. There is left, as the common 
element in all individuals, the blend of vague, massive, body. 
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filling sensations. This residuum, this permanent identical core 


. of individual things, is substance. It is the same substance for 


material as for living things. Even the later division of sub- 
stances into extended and spiritual does not affect the generic 
concept. 

From this origin of the conception of substance, we can infer 
the meaning of the support which substance renders to attributes. 
All ideas of physical support are ultimately, it is true, derived 
from our muscular feelings. But there are feelings of support 
of one kind, when the outstretched hand holds a weight or the 
legs sustain the body. The feelings of support now in ques- 
tion are those in which the trunk-feelings are involved. The 
phenomenal life may be regarded as resting on this substrate 
of the self, or as at least attached to it and forming a continuity 
with it; or, on the other hand, it may emerge from the self as 
the forthputting of its energy in effortful volitions. The ana- 
logues of these kinds of support can be seen in the relations 
of substance to its qualities. 

Further, in this account of the meaning of substance we can 
probably find the explanation of the agnosticism which tends 
to adhere to it. The feelings which enter into the concept are 
massive and vague, little comparable to the finely differentiated 
sensations of sight and hearing. Probably it is precisely the 
vagueness of these primal sensations that is the original justifi- 
cation of the agnostic dogma of a mysterious unintelligible 
background of phenomena. Not that substance, as we have 
already remarked, is of necessity to be construed agnostically ; 
yet it is scarcely necessary to cite further evidence of the gen- 
eral correctness of Locke’s view that it is conceived as an 
unknown somewhat. The reason why this agnosticism has 
not been transcended is to be found in the want of reflection 
on the origin of the concept. Substance being originally defined 
as the vague something that supports phenomena, there is 
thenceforth necessity for supplying this unknown entity, 
however far the limits of the intelligible may be extended. 

It remains to consider the metaphysical value of the cate- 
gory. That it is metaphysical, is evident from the fact that it 
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transcends particular sensations, and is a ground to which they 
are referred. While it owes its existence to bodily sensations, 
it is regarded as something beyond them: it is their resultant 
in which they are found in modified form. Its metaphysical 
character is especially evident when external things are con- 
sidered. The appearance of objects is made up of the sensations 
of the various external senses, and substance is the inner reality 
other than appearance. Substance is not merely a synthesis of 
sensations, as Kant maintained. Even in Kant’s treatment of 
it, it becomes apparent that it is an essay of the mind at 
interpretation of the reality behind sense-data. 

An estimate of the metaphysical value of the concept is, in 
important respects, a comparatively easy task, after its genesis 
has been traced psychologically. Its claims can scarcely be 
taken seriously. As regards the soul, it cannot be maintained 
that its core of reality is to be found in the bodily sensations 
enumerated above. Their vagueness, massiveness, and compar- 
ative monotony are apparent, and if an identical or permanent 
element is demanded they seem at first sight to meet the 
demand. Yet how far they are from fulfilling the function 
claimed for them, it does not need much reflection to perceive. 
Even were this identity established, it would not be proved that 
this persistent monotone is entitled to any special dignity in 
the soul’s life, or that it offers any explanation of the other 
phenomena of that life. But that identity does not exist. 
Changes in the quality of the sensations referred to may be 
less apparent to gross perception, yet, nevertheless, they are 
continual. The identity is merely that of a composite image 
or abstract idea. 

When we turn to external objects, the crudeness of the idea 
of substance scarcely needs any illustration. We are not 
entitled to regard the vague body-sensations, even when trans- 
formed by the process of abstraction, as resembling the inner 
reality of material objects. At the same time this projection 
of ourselves into other objects, even those which are known as 
material, involves a principle of the highest importance. We 
can interpret things only by our experience; the data of con- 
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sciousness, intellectual, emotional, volitional, are the only keys 
we have to the meaning of things; and we may not say a priori 
in any particular case that the use of them is illegitimate. Yet 
we are not, therefore, to proceed uncritically and assume that 
any or every part of experience can be projected externally: 
we cannot assert that the feelings referred to are the truth of 
material objects. 

The reduction of the substances of the world to unity does 
not change the intrinsic nature of the conception. It may be 
due to a religious impulse, as in the transition from Polytheism 
to Pantheism ; or it may be due to the philosophical desire for 
unity. In both cases the want of a proper critical treatment 
vitiates the process. 

The doctrine that the substance of the world is permanent 
offers itself here for consideration. It presupposes an extended 
matter, and the purport of its teaching regarding matter is that, 
even were it cut up into the finest particles, and were these 
thrown into any number of combinations, the amount would 
remain throughout unchanged, and that the substance asso- 
ciated with extension, similarly subdivided, would be likewise 
constant. Now it is true that space is permanent, and that no 
subdivision affects it. But the theory that substance remains 
the same in all changes of its relations, is one which conscious 
experience does not justify. But we shall have occasion to 
consider the importance of changes in relations, when we 
turn to the conception of energy; we are the more directly 
brought to this problem, as the permanence of substance is 
for science a permanence of mass and thus a manifestation of 
energy. 

It is necessary to consider the metaphysical value of the 
conception of energy, because of its tendency to substitute 
itself for the conception of substance. Energy, though the 
fashionable category of science, is, like substance, metaphysical. 
Science, indeed, never escapes metaphysics. To think is to be 
metaphysical, for thought is a negation of sense-data, and an 
apprehension of that by which they are transcended. Energy 
is not the sensations of sight or touch; it is an entity beyond 
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these. Therefore the idea of it is metaphysical, and its 
employment must be justified at the bar of metaphysics. 
Energy is the modern version of causality. On a purely 
dynamical theory of matter, energy would show its distinct- 
ness from causality in this, that it would be considered as cut 
loose from the agent and existing as an entity in itself, while 
causality, on older interpretations, was energy emanating from a 
substance. However this may be, energy is unquestionably the 
descendant and heir of causality, so that through the latter its 
genealogy must be traced. Whence comes the idea of causality? 
The question obliges us to revert to psychology. Were this 
the place to discuss fully the origin of the category, we might 
find, in a survey of the attempts to explain it, striking illustra- 
tions of the failure of extreme Empiricism on the one hand, and 
extreme Transcendentalism on the other. It must suffice here 
to recall the well-known futility of the attempted reduction of 
causality to mere succession, and at the same time the insuf- 
ficient analysis offered by the Transcendental doctrine. Caus- 
ality is a new element added to the succession, and this element 
seems to be derived from the feelings of voluntary effort. We 
are, for our own minds, united with movements in our bodies, 
and indirectly with movements in external bodies, through our 
efforts. This association of effort with change is not restricted 
by the individual to his own agency; it is taken to hold for 
other individuals, and for the external world as well. Thus the 
changes in external objects, not preceded by his volition, are 
attributed to a volition resembling his, though other than it. 
For the animist, the souls with which the world is peopled 
act as he does. The substances are active substances. Thus 
causality is a modification of the feeling of effort. Energy, 
though so much more definite as used in modern science, is still 
the feeling of effort and strain. What a further analysis of 
effort has to show, is a vexed question. The feeling is prob- 
ably made up, at least in part, of peripheral feelings, — those 
of head, throat, chest, and other portions of the body. Fre- 
quently it has been regarded as the ‘feeling of innervation.’ 
Even should this be insisted on, we must, unless we deny the 
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correlation of mind and body, regard the feeling as simply be- 
tokening, like sensations, the metabolism going on in the brain 
cells. Therefore, in any case, the feeling of effort is not essen- 
tially different from those ‘feelings’ known as sensations. 

This glance at the psychological origin of the conception of 
energy is sufficient to make it clear that from the metaphysical 
point of view it is not less crude than substance. It may again 
be said that the interpretation of the world in terms of the self 
has much to justify it ; the only interpretation possible for us 
is of this kind. And it may not be said a priori that the sen- 
sations of knit brow and tense throat, and the feelings of 
innervation (if there are such), have not their analogues in 
the material world. Yet the common doctrine of energy is 
naive and uncritical, and before its claims can be established 
there must be accomplished a psychological and metaphysical 
investigation, the beginnings of which have scarcely been made. 

It is scarcely a digression to notice the efforts in recent 
metaphysical works to install the will in the throne of the 
Absolute. By ‘will,’ seems to be meant chiefly the feeling of 
effort. Those who would thus eject the feeling of effort should 
give evidence that they are constructing their hypothesis in view 
of psychological analyses of the will. If the feeling of effort 
is composed of peripheral sensations, the rashness and hastiness 
of the thinking which would uncritically adopt it as the absolute 
principle of the universe, are at once exposed. Even the feeling 
of innervation cannot @ friort claim any more metaphysical 
dignity than a sensation of smell or taste. 

Nevertheless, the principles of the conservation and trans- 
formation of energy have proved of such fundamental importance 
in research into nature that it is desirable to make a critical 
examination, in the light of what we have learned, of the view 
of the world-substance which they present. These doctrines 
are rightly understood when they are taken to refer simply to 
relations of succession and coexistence among phenomena. 
They mean that in the sequence of phenomena certain rules 
are observed; more especially do they teach that a certain 
series of phenomena can, in thinkable conditions, be given in 
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reverse order. There is no necessary reference to the particular 
metaphysical entity entitled ‘energy.’ That @ produces 4, and in 
certain other conditions can be produced by 4, is stated with 
equal satisfaction for the purpose of science, when we say a is 
followed by 4, and 4 in other conditions is followed by a. Sci- 
ence speaks of energy because of our inveterate association of 
change with effort. Science would not need to revise any 
of its calculations did it cancel this association. 

Yet when the laws of the conservation and transformation 
of energy are thought to express the real nature of a world 
other than the phenomenal, there is offered a theory of the 
world which has the defects noted above, and besides can be 
shown to contain contradictory elements. First of all, there 
is an inconsistency in the law of the conservation of energy, 
inasmuch as it is an attempt to state what is qualitative in terms 
of quantity: the energy in the universe, while undergoing 
change, remains the same in amount. So far as the inner 
being of nature is referred to by such statements, it is readily 
apparent that there are being applied to it categories which do 
not fit it. As that inner being changes, there are constituted 
ever new systems of relationship. To say that one of these 
systems is equal in amount to another, is to say what is false, 
because it is meaningless. Let it be remembered that the 
world is interpreted after the analogy of our conscious exis- 
tence, and that the idea of energy is derived from feelings of 
effort. Suppose that the physical universe has for its being 
feelings of effort, or feelings of any kind, these must be sup- 
posed to change in quality from moment to moment, just as 
ours would change from moment to moment were we, say, hauled 
now one way, now another. What meaning could be put into 
the statement that the quantity of the sensations remained the 
same? Psychical states cannot be compared in respect of 
quantity. Qualitative differences in feeling have quantitative 
terms applied to them, only because of the tendency to univer- 
salize spatial ideas. Space is the only true quantity: to it 
alone belong the differences of ‘less’ and ‘more.’ Quantitative 
terms are properly applied to the psychical, only as symbols of 
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a special kind of qualitative difference. If, therefore, the con- 
cept of energy is justified as an interpretation of the physical 
world, that is, if the physical is to be interpreted on the analogy 
of the psychical, the grossly quantitative idea of the conservation 
of energy is untenable. 

The analogy of our conscious experience likewise fails to 
afford any support to the view that energy cannot be lost; 
that, in fact, it is impossible for us to think it away. The 
‘experience’ of nature, so to speak, is varying. Our con- 
scious experience of each moment vanishes, never to return ; 
and so, in nature, the past manifestations of energy are forever 
lost. The seeming impossibility of thinking energy away is 
due to the fact that we adhere to the idea of something existent, 
and that, while we hold to it, we cannot at the same time intro- 
duce the thought of its non-existence. Unless the idea is held 
to in this fashion, the possibility of disappearance must be 
recognized. It is too manifest from our experience to be 
questioned. The metaphysics of change may present diffi- 
culties enough ; what it is of importance to observe at present 
is that, if the idea of change is accepted, that of conservation 
or permanence is sacrificed. It may still be urged that this 
energy cannot escape from the world and must be somewhere. 
It should be remembered that our experience likewise vanishes 
and is irrecoverable, yet it is not somewhere,— it never was 
spatial, and its being cannot be so characterized. Again, the 
term ‘ potential’ may seem helpful, the energy at any stage in 
the world’s history being thought of as existing potentially at 
earlier stages in that history. However, an existence that is 
in this sense potential is simply that which occurs at a definite 
place in a series of phenomena. To say that in some other 
way one concrete reality may be contained in another, is to 
contradict all the results reached by a study of the relations of 
our own actual experience. Potential is a useful term, but an 
experience which is contained in another experience is not to 
be found in the concrete world. Potentiality is an idea, abstract 
like causality, and, like causality, only symbolical. 

With reference to the doctrine of transformations of energy, 
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it is necessary to state more clearly what is implied in the 
statements already made. It is said that the energy while 
remaining the same appears in various forms. It is now heat, 
now light, now electricity, yet preserves its identity in some oc- 
cult character. But conscious experience does not warrant such 
statements. It offers a succession of conscious states, each of 
which is qualitatively distinct. It cannot be said that one is 
changed into another, except in the sense that one gives place 
to another ; and it cannot be said that there is in these con- 
scious states an identical element ; it cannot even be said that 
they have thought in common, for thought when so apprehended 
is an abstraction for which we should search concrete experience 
in vain. In truth, the principle of the transformations of an 
energy that remains identical, is based on the old doctrine of 
abstract ideas, according to which there is in different individ- 
uals an identical element. It is thus in strange contrast with 
the quantitative statement referred to above. It is impossible, 
moreover, to find in two concrete experiences such an identical 
element as that demanded. 

For transformations of energy the more cautious expression 
‘Correlation of Forces’ has been used. The expression indi- 
cates the view that, while it is right to say that one force 
produces another, it is yet not legitimate to assert that the 
one changes into the other. This recognition of difference in 
the forces is valuable, but the principle is not carried far enough. 
Each force is still an abstraction, and the attempt to unify the 
‘modes’ of one force is exposed to objections as much as the 
attempt to reduce the forms of energy to unity. 

We have thus seen that in the ordinary account of energy 
as the world-substance, while the conceptions used have been 
derived from familiar elements in our experience, there has been 
no faithful study of that experience, and that, in place of a view 
derived from observation of concrete experience and in harmony 
with it, there is exhibited a play with abstract categories. 

The category of substance has rarely in recent times been 
applied to the soul. It cannot be said, however, that the sub- 
stitutes offered for it have proved themselves fitted to take its 
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place. The will, which sometimes appears as such a substitute, 
is, as we have already found, an entity which we have created 
by a process of abstraction. It is likewise to abstraction that 
we owe sensation, and thought or reason, as primal entities, or 
processes. Abstract ideas, however, are not like the concrete 
reality to which they refer ; much less do they explain it. 

The discussion of this subject by Hegel must be referred 
to by itself. The Absolute, Hegel says, is not substance, 
but subject. This utterance signalized a great philosophical 
advance. It recalled the philosophy of the soul to the actual 
facts of experience. Yet, in spite of this, it is not legitimate 
to interpret all the so-called lower forms of existence as van- 
ishing moments in the dialectic process leading up to self- 
consciousness. The statement that the Absolute is subject 
is valuable, because it points to what is concrete. In 
accordance with it, material substance should be interpreted 
concretely, and therefore not in abstract categories. Even 
self-consciousness cannot be explained by categories, and 
equally or yet more is it true of material substance that 
there is in it something other than the category. 

To conclude, substance is an essay towards knowledge. Mod- 
ern science has done much to give the conceptions of substance 
and energy a mathematical form, but it has not thereby given 
us more genuine knowledge of the world. All the help is 
needed which mathematics can give, but at the same time 
cognition is imitation of the reality, and the reality is not 
imitated or represented by mathematical formulae. We can- 
not, indeed, say a priori whether the emotional or intellectual 
elements in consciousness furnish the best key for the inter- 
pretation of the world. But we can say that it is not by 
formulae or abstract categories as such that we reach the 
world’s essence. Abstract ideas, even when developed into 
ideas of laws, do not represent anything save as symbols. The 
world may be knowable, and it may be, as a purified animism 
teaches, a spiritual hierarchy. If it is, it can be known only 
through Sympathy. WALTER SMITH. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY. 


HE misfortune of Hegel is that he is more criticised and 
refuted than understood. There was a time when his 
system was, even to philosophers of high merit, as impenetrable 
as a rock of adamant. But yet critics were not wanting who 
made short work of him, and held him up as an example of the 
appalling consequences of frequenting the “high frior7 road.” 
Now, however, the circumstances are quite changed. It is 
generally admitted that knowledge of Hegel is an essential 
requirement in one who has anything to do with philosophy, 
whether he agrees with him or not. The difficulties of Hegel 
have also, to a great extent, been obviated by the labors of 
competent scholars. ‘ The English student,” says Mr. Muir- 
head, “is no longer debarred by the uncouthness of Hegel's 
own writings from the study of his ideas. His ‘nuggets’ have 
been broken down by the enthusiastic labors of younger 
thinkers in our own country, and have now become current 
coin in every field of speculation.” 1 Though this is true, it is 
by no means sure, if we are to judge from certain recent 
objections, that some of his main principles have been correctly 
seized. Indeed, most of the objections seem to be based upon 
entire misapprehension of his ideas. It is necessary, there- 
fore, especially for those who, without being Hegelians in the 
strict sense of the term, believe that his system must be the 
foundation of all profitable speculation in the future, to under- 
stand exactly the nature of what may be regarded as the 
hinges on which his philosophy turns. In this paper an 
humble attempt will be made to throw some light upon certain 
knotty problems in Hegel’s system, with occasional references 
to recent discussions. 
The theory of the identity of Thought and Being is an old 
difficulty in Hegel, and, notwithstanding the vast mass of 
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expository writing upon it, the critics still shake their heads 
dubiously. To maintain, it is argued, that Thought is identi- 
cal with Being is in itself absurd ; but even if the doctrine be 
tenable, Hegel has not proved it, but has begun by quietly 
assuming it. Now the difficulty of perceiving the soundness 
of Hegel's doctrine arises, I think, from our psychological 
prepossessions. By ‘thought’ we ordinarily mean, either the 
psychic processes of thinking, or the products of subjective 
thought. Hegel does not use the term ‘thought’ in either of 
these senses. Nor does he mean by it the epistemological 
‘unity of self-consciousness.’ Whether Hegel was justified in 
using the term in any other sense may fairly be doubted, but 
it is of the utmost importance to distinguish clearly the signifi- 
cation which it has in his system from the ordinary meanings 
of it. Thought, in Hegel’s sense, is synonymous with Reason, 
and Reason is the only ultimate Reality. It is, in short, the 
Absolute Idea which reconciles with each other, comprehends 
within itself, and overreaches, all partial existences or “ appear- 
ances,” to use Mr. Bradley’s language, and thus exists or has 
being in the truest sense of the term. Hegel has supreme 
contempt for that which merely exists. To have mere being 
is as good as to be nothing. What really exists, the only true 
Being, is the Absolute Idea, Reason or Thought. The highest 
Being, the absolutely independent Being, it will thus be seen, 
is Thought. The distinction of subject and object is merely a 
distinction between two aspects of the Absolute Idea. The 
universal organism of Thought has the profoundest Being and 
the only true Being; the ultimate Reality is Thought. This 
is the proper meaning of Hegel’s doctrine of the identity of 
Thought and Being. It is important to note that, if by 
‘thought’ we mean merely the ‘ unity of self-consciousness,’ it 
is impossible to say without gross self-contradiction that 
Thought is identical with Being. The unity of self-conscious- 
ness is the correlative of Being, and cannot, therefore, be 
identical with it. English Neo-Hegelianism, I cannot help 
thinking, is to some extent responsible for making Hegel’s 
theory seem absurd. The followers of Hegel in England have 
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rendered a great service to true philosophy by showing that all 
existence must be relative to the self. But, with the exception 
of Professor Edward Caird, they have neglected to point out 
that the correlativity of the self and the world implies a higher 
and all-inclusive unity. This unity may, as we have seen, be 
called indifferently Thought or Being. 

In reply to the objection that Hegel has rather assumed 
than proved the ultimate identity of Thought and Being, all 
that it is necessary to say is that the proof is furnished by the 
history of modern philosophy. It must never be forgotten 
that Hegelianism is the logical outcome of Kant’s philosophy. 
If we grasp the central meaning of Kant, we are inevitably 
driven on to Hegel. It is not, I think, too much to say that 
Hegel’s Logic is little more than a systematization of the 
lessons of Kant’s great Critigues. Hegel regarded Kant’s 
deduction of the categories as the corner-stone of his philoso- 
phy, and with true insight laid his finger upon it as the source 
of fresh and suggestive ideas. Now the important lesson of 
that deduction is, that knowledge of an objective world is 
relative to the synthetic unity of self-consciousness, and the 
synthetic unity of self-consciousness is itself relative to a 
known objective world. The manifold of sense can be brought 
into relations in space and time only by a combining principle, 
and such a combining principle is the self. The essence of 
the self, again, is that it is synthetic, and can exist only 
through the synthetic work that it performs. The self is a 
unity of plurality, and is as much relative to the plurality of 
the objective world as that plurality is relative to it. But 
does not this correlativity imply a higher unity? Unfortu- 
nately Kant did not see this implication of his theory. If the 
self and the world are correlative to each other, evidently there 
is a higher principle which comprehends and transcends them, 
and makes their correlativity possible. This higher unity 
cannot be less than either Thought or Being. It is not Being 
only, for Being is one of the correlatives which it includes 
within itself. For the same reason it is not Thought only. 
It is Thought which is Being, Being which is Thought, or, in 
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one word, Thinking Being. This is the conception which 
Kant’s deduction of the categories makes necessary, and with 
which Hegel starts. This all-inclusive unity, it is needless 
to say now, is not a barren identity. Let us carefully observe 
the path that leads up to it. We begin with the objective 
world. Under Kant's guidance we see that it is essentially 
the work of the understanding. We carefully distinguish the 
universal elements from the mere particulars which are as 
good as nothing. These universal elements are the categories. 
The determination of the manifold of sense by the categories 
presupposes the unity of the self. We are thus led on from 
the object, to the subject. But the subject, the synthetic 
unity of apperception, as Kant himself points out, presupposes 
the objective world which it makes possible. The object 
drives us to the subject and the subject drives us back to the 
object. But this forward and backward movement is only the 
circulation of the life-blood of the highest Reality —the final 
unity, a unity which is neither Thought only, nor Being only, 
but both at once. But where are we? Are we not already 
surrounded by the familiar atmosphere of Hegel’s Logic? It 
comes to this then, that Hegel travels by the same path by which 
Kant travelled. Only his terminus is a little beyond Kant’s, 
and he is more wary than his great predecessor, and is careful 
to survey minutely every inch of ground that he traverses. 
Kant gives us a very meagre list of categories. Hegel 
enriches it by making large and important additions. Kant 
neglects to show the organic inter-connexion of the categories. 
Hegel admirably performs the work in his “ Objective Logic.” 
Kant shows that the objective world determined by the cate- 
gories implies the unity of the self. Hegel, in the latter part 
of the “ Doctrine of Essence”’ demonstrates how the Begriff is 
the central principle of the objective world. Kant points out 
that the unity of apperception is entirely relative to the objec- 
tive world. Hegel, in the first part of the “ Subjective Logic,” 
shows how the Begriff finds its content in the object. Here 
Kant stops. Hegel, in the remaining part of the “ Doctrine 
of the Notion,” demonstrates the essential correlativity of 
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subject and object, and leads them up to the category of 
categories —the crowning principle of the universe of mind 
and matter —the Absolute Idea. Is it possible then to accuse 
Hegel of beginning with a big assumption? Does he not 
fully prove his theory by completing and systematizing the 
philosophy of Kant? 

But Hegel does not lean upon Kant only. In the Phenom- 
enology of Spirit and the introduction to the Encyclopaedia, he 
has himself shown the necessity of passing on to the point of 
view of the identity of Thought and Being. The Phenome- 
nology is an introduction to his system, and those who read the 
Logic in the light of it will hardly find any reasonable ground 
for the accusation that his system is based upon a gratuitous 
assumption. 

The Absolute is an organic unity —an organic unity which 
comprehends and transcends the universal elements of expe- 
rience or the categories. But it is not enough to affirm 
merely the organic inter-connexion of the categories. Such 
inter-connexion must be fully demonstrated. To do this, is 
the function of Dialectic. A question, however, may, by the 
bye, be disposed of at this point. Are the categories subjective 
or objective? The answer to this follows from what has been 
already said. If the Absolute is both Thought and Being, if 
it is a unity that transcends the distinction of subject and 
object, the constituent elements of it must partake of its own 
character, that is to say, must be neither subjective merely 
nor objective merely, but both at once. But, in order to be 
strictly correct, it is perhaps better to say that some of the 
categories are objective, some subjective. We have seen that 
subject and object are two aspects of the Absolute. Those 
categories that make up the object —the categories, for ex- 
ample, enumerated by Kant in his Critique of Pure Reason, 
and those that are treated of in Hegel’s “ Doctrine of Being,” 
“Doctrine of Essence,” and the second division of the 
“ Doctrine of the Notion’’ —are objective categories. Those 
categories, again, which constitute the subject, those that 
Hegel examines in the first and third divisions of the “ Doc- 
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trine of the Notion,” are subjective. But, as the object is 
essentially related to the subject, and the subject is mediated 
by the consciousness of objects, the objective categories are 
also subjective, and vice versa. 

But what are the categories, and whence do they come? 
The most general answer that can be given to this question is 
that the categories are experience described in general terms, 
and are obtained from Science. They are the ground princi- 
ples of Nature, the frames in which the particulars of experience 
are set. Now it is the work of Science to disengage the 
universal determining principles from the phenomena with 
which it deals. Philosophy can undertake the task of system- 
atizing and affiliating to each other the connecting principles 
of phenomena, or the categories, only after science has 
discovered them. It has thus to wazt for the results of 
Science, and cannot anticipate them. Kant’s procedure, as is 
well known, was somewhat different. He, in an artificial way, 
deduced the twelve categories from the forms of Judgment 
recognized in Aristotle’s Logic, and proceeded to show how 
they are imposed upon the manifold of sense. For Hegel 
there is no problem of artificially combining the subjective 
categories with the objective data of sense. Philosophy has 
not to perform the ambitious and impossible task of explaining 
the genesis of Nature. Its humble work is to wnderstand 
what zs, or to perceive the inter-connexion between the 
component factors of the Supreme Reality—the concrete 
universal —the Absolute. It, like Science, has nothing to do 
with mere particulars. The particular as particular has no 
value, nay, not even existence. Its concern is with the 
significance of the particulars. Philosophy does not undertake 
the task of finding out the universal principles of Nature. 
That work is done by the various sciences in their respective 
fields. It begins its work after the sciences have completed, 
partially at least, their labors. We thus see how unfounded is 
the charge that Hegel has evolved the categories out of his 
inner consciousness, and attempted to construct the universe 
a priort. A\ll along he is face to face with the actually existing 
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Reality. Subjective fancies, optimistic dreams, vain Utopias, 
are furthest from his mind. Hegel is nothing if not realistic. 
And yet the charge of neglecting experience and frequenting 
the “high friort road,” is constantly brought against him. 
Hegel is supposed to have done the very thing against which 
he most strenuously set his face! Such is the irony of fate ! 
Hegel is misunderstood at this point even by those from whom 
such a misunderstanding would be least expected. We are 
familiar with Green’s remarks on Hegel’s dialectic method.! 
These remarks are based upon the misconception that Hegel 
interrogates subjective consciousness and not Nature. True 
philosophy, according to Green, must be founded upon a 
painstaking analysis of Nature. Exactly so. But in saying 
this Green merely repeats Hegel’s own opinion. Hegel is no 
admirer of the merely subjective consciousness. He has, 
rather, great contempt for it. Is not subjective idealism one 
of the things against which he inveighs at every turn? The 
fact is that Hegel has not the audacity to override Science, 
but bases his whole philosophy upon it. It would have been 
impossible for him to find out the categories, if he had 
neglected experience. 

But Hegel himself is partly to blame, if he has been misun- 
derstood. He is never tired of speaking of the immanent 
movement of Dialectic, and of disparaging mere external 
reflection. It sometimes appears as if he believed that we 
have nothing to do but to hold fast to the category of Pure 
Being, and the spontaneous movement of Dialectic will lead 
us on from category to category till we reach the Absolute 
Idea. This, however, is not Hegel’s meaning. “Hegel,” as 
Professor Andrew Seth truly remarks, “ would not have spoken 
as he does of the ‘labour of the Notion,’ if he had had nothing 
to do but to se¢ his apparatus at Being and Nothing, and let it 
unwind itself of its own accord.”? Dialectic has no power of 


11 regret that I have not before me just now Green’s Worés, vol. III, and 
cannot, therefore, quote the famous passage in which he speaks of the “one 
essential aberration of Hegel.” The passage occurs in the review of Dr. John 
Caird’s Philosophy of Religion. 

2 Scottish Philosophy, ist ed., p. 194. 
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discovering the categories. It only enables us to perceive the 
organic inter-connexion of the categories, —to realize how 
every category is meaningless without the others and the 
Whole of which they are elements. What Hegel calls ‘ reflec- 
tion’ describes the categories separately, as if they were 
independent of each other, and brings them into relation to 
each other in an external and mechanical way. This is, for 
instance, what Kant did in his Critigue of Pure Reason. A 
living organism, however, is more than an aggregate of its 
component parts ; you do not give a proper account of it, if 
you merely draw up a list of the various limbs and organs of 
the body, with their descriptions. An adequate conception of 
a living body is not possible without an insight into the mutual 
relations of its various parts and the functions which they 
discharge in the economy of the whole. Reflection is analytic, 
or at best, mechanically synthetic. Dialectic, on the other 
hand, is organically synthetic. But because Dialectic goes 
deeper than mere reflection, it does not follow that it is 
independent of experience. It cannot perform miracles, and 
has not the power of producing something out of nothing. 
The categories being given, it shows how they grow out «f 
each other, and are phases or aspects of a single Reality. 
But it cannot generate them. It is nothing more than the 
comprehensive insight which enables one to see the parts 
through the whole and the whole ‘rough the parts. 

The categories, then, are the connecting links of experience, 
and the Absolute is the system of the categories. But have 
we not, after all, mere universals, an “unearthly ballet of 
bloodless categories,” than which a single atom is more real 
and has, therefore, greater worth? Is not the individual alone 
real? The truth is that you cannot separate the universal 
from the particular, any more than you can separate the 
concave from the convex side of an arch. Let me quote here 
a passage from Lotze which exactly expresses the truth. 
“The only reality given us, the true reality, includes as an 
inseparable part of itself this varying flow of phenomena in 
space and time, this course of Things that happen. This 
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ceaselessly advancing melody of event — it and nothing else — 
is the metaphysical place in which the connectedness of the 
world of Ideas, the multiplicity of its harmonious relations, 
not only is found by us but alone has its reality. Within this 
reality single products and single occurrences might be legiti- 
mately regarded as transitory instances, upon which the world 
of ideas impressed itself and from which it again withdrew ; 
for before and after and beside them the living idea remained 
active and present in innumerable other instances, and, while 
changing its forms, never disappeared from reality. But the 
whole of reality, the whole of this world, known and unknown 
together, could not properly be separated from the world of 
ideas as though it were possible for the latter to exist and hold 
good on its own account before realizing itself in the given 
world, and as though there might have been innumerable 
equivalent instances — innumerable other worlds besides this 
—in which the antecedent system of pure Ideas might equally 
have realized itself.” 1 These remarks are probably meant as 
a reply to Hegel, but they aptly express Hegel’s own thought. 
In his system there is no separation between the universal 
and the particular. The most general laws of Nature, the 
categories, are realized in the particular facts of experience. 
In philosophy, as in science, experience must needs be 
described in general terms, but it should never be forgotten 
that general statements always have particular implications. 
Critics of Hegel do not bear this simple truth in mind, and, 
consequently, put forward objections which do not in the least 
affect him.2 For instance, we are told that the most trivial 
facts of experience have greater reality than the whole host of 
categories. Is this criticism? Is it not ridiculous to argue, 
for example, that a single case of an apple falling to the 
ground is more real than the general law that bodies attract 


1 Metaphysics (English translation, edited by Mr. Bosanquet), p. 7 3. 

2 In an article entitled “The Truth of Empiricism,” in the PHILOSOPHICAL 
Review, No. 11, Professor James Seth attributes views to Hegel which are 
diametrically opposed to Hegel’s position as I understand it. Hegel would have 
cordially accepted Professor Seth’s statement of facts. The only question is 
how they are to be interpreted. 
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each other? Hegel is the last person in the world to deny 
that the mere universal is an empty abstraction. Coming 
after the age of Empiricism, it was not possible for him to 
revert to Platonism. What Aristotle was not, he could not be. 
But at the same time he could not possibly rest in Empiricism. 
Kant’s criticism of Hume, if nothing else, made that impossible. 
Nor did Hegel seek to combine mechanically the universal 
with the particular. That attempt was made by Kant, and his 
signal failure is well known. Hegel’s categories are the 
animating principles of Nature, and have their home there, 
They are the life-breath of the particular, which without them 
would have no existence. The individual is what it is (to use 
Lotze’s language in a slightly modified form), only in conse- 
quence of the categories, and, conversely, the categories have 
no other reality but in the cases of their application. The 
Real, the Absolute Experience, is a universal which is particu- 
lar, a particular which is universal ; neither the one nor the 
other alone. To suppose that the real is a mere aggregate 
of the particular facts of experience, is the mistake of the 
Naturalist. To suppose that it is somewhere far away from 
the only world which we know, utterly divorced and different 
in kind from it, is the mistake of the Universalist or Transcen- 
dentalist. 

From what has been said above, it is easy to understand 
Hegel's transition from Logic to Nature. This question has 
given rise to a good deal of discussion. Schelling, after 
Hegel’s death, sought to demolish his whole system by direct- 
ing his attack to this point. The fact, however, is that those 
who believe that there is a transition here from one thing to 
another are altogether on a wrong track. In fact, the advance 
from category to category has already ceased in the “ Doctrine 
of the Notion.”! The “ Doctrine of the Notion” only elabo- 
rates or develops the results gained in the previous parts of 
the Logic. ‘The onward movement of the Notion,” Hegel 


1 Mr. J. Ellis McTaggart’s admirable articles in A/ind, entitled, I believe, “ The 
Changes of Method in Hegel’s Dialectic,” contain some valuable remarks on this 
subject. 
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himself is careful to point out, “is no longer either a transition 
into or a reflection on something else, but Development... . 
Transition into something else is the dialectical process within 
the range of Being: reflection (bringing something else into 
light) in the range of Essence. The movement of the Notion 
is development: by which that only is explicit which is already 
implicitly present.”! In Nature there is nothing more than 
what there is in Logic. The Phenomena of Nature are 
nothing more than cases of application of the categories, and 
the categories live, move, and have their being only in the 
cases of their application. Nature may, therefore, be regarded 
as pictorial illustration of the system of categories. There is 
no transition at all from Logic to Nature. The same Reality 
which is viewed in its universal aspect in- the Logic, is viewed 
in its particular aspect in the Pizlosophy of Nature. Here, 
again, Hegel himself has thrown obstacles in the way of a 
proper interpretation of the relation between the Logical Idea 
and Nature. His own pet formula has been the source of 
endless difficulties. We are told that the Logical Idea is the 
thesis ; of which the antithesis is Nature, and the synthesis 
Spirit. But we must not always interpret Hegel’s statements 
too literally. Here, as everywhere, the letter killeth. As 
Professor Seth observes, ‘‘ It is not unnatural for a man to be 
overridden by an important principle which he has brought to 
light ; and Hegel is not free from this failing.” ? 

What has been said above is not, perhaps, sufficient to meet 
objections. Has not Hegel spoken of the contingency of 
Nature? Were not the phenomena of Nature found by him 
too refractory for systematic treatment? Is there not mention 
of things in the Philosophy of Nature to which counterparts 
are not to be found in Logic? How can all this be so, if the 
Philosophy of Nature is only Applied Logic? The answer is 
that there seems to be more in Nature than in the Logical 
Idea, because Hegel’s Logic is itself imperfect. Hegel has 
certainly not discovered all the determining principles of 


1 Wallace’s translation of Hegel’s Zegic, 2d ed., pp. 288, 289. 
2 Scottish Philosophy, p. 194. 
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Nature. No man can possibly do that. Science is continually 
bringing fresh categories to light, and it is the business of 
Logic to systematize them. For this purpose, however, it 
must humbly fo//ow Science. Logic can be complete only if 
Science becomes complete. But the completeness of Science 
would mean full knowledge of Nature and the entire preclusion 
of contingency. Instead of suggesting that there is an irra- 
tional element in Nature, Hegel ought to have said that the 
seeming irrationality of Nature is due to the incompleteness of 
Logic. If there were irrationality in Nature, Hegel’s philoso- 
phy would be a baseless structure. The presupposition of 
that philosophy is that Nature is intelligible to the very core. 
Hegel was so overridden by the passion for building a complete 
system that he seems to have labored under the delusion that 
his categories exhaust the rational significance of Nature. If 
the different sciences could completely determine the signifi- 
cance of the various groups of phenomena with which they 
deal, and if philosophy could fully systematize the materials 
supplied by them, the world of knowledge would be found to 
be “a system in which every element, being correlative to the 
other, at once presupposes and is presupposed by every other,” 
and the existing want of correspondence between the Logical 
Idea and Nature would disappear. Nature seems to be more 
than cases of application of the categories, because the Logical 
Idea itself is not a completed system. If the Logical Idea is 
not a complete system, if Hegel has not given us a full list of 
the categories, and if without omniscience the list cannot be 
completed, how can a system of metaphysics be possible at all ? 
I confess I have no satisfactory answer to give. Indeed, it 
seems to me that this question lays bare the Achilles’ heel of 
Hegelianism, as of all systematic metaphysics. Philosophical 
synthesis must, for want of a full knowledge of materials, 
be premature, and premature synthesis is entirely valueless. 
Suppose I begin to work with four elements, A, 2B, CG, D. 
Philosophical reflection shows that A stands to # in the 
relation x. With the progress of knowledge new elements, £, 
F, G, H, become known to me. In the light of these, I have 
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to revise my previous systematization. I now find that A 
stands to Z, not in the old relation x, but in a different one, y. 
Such a modification must necessarily take place if the new 
elements, £, /, G, H, are not to be mechanically added to the 
old ones, but reduced to organic factors of the whole. What 
was x is transformed into y. Similarly, y, with further discov- 
eries, must be changed into z, and so on ad infinitum. What, 
then, is the value of system-building? If every relation 
between categories that is determined is liable to modification 
and alteration, what is the good of taking the trouble to 
determine such a relation at all? Why should we amuse 
ourselves with system-building if no complete system — and a 
system must be complete—can be built? It is no answer to 
say that a relation that is discovered is true so far as it goes, 
though in the light of fuller knowledge we may perceive a 
deeper significance of it. The difference between x and y is 
not that the latter is more complete than the former ; y is 
altogether a new relation, and is at least the contrary of x. 
The relation between A and #, when viewed in connexion 
with the context, C, D, E, F, G, H, must necessarily be 
different from what it is when C and JD are the only elements 
associated with A and &. Does it not follow, then, that the 
attempt to affiliate one category to another is only to entangle 
ourselves in the cobwebs of imagination? This question makes 
me pause, and, until I can answer it satisfactorily, I am neither 
an Hegelian nor a firm believer in metaphysics. That the 
component elements of the universe are organically connected 
with each other because it is a systematic whole, is a rational 
conviction which obtrudes itself upon us ; but the exact form 
and order of the connexion is perhaps beyond the reach of 
human intellect. The difficulty of the situation is this. The 
study of the history of philosophy drives the student on to 
Hegel’s point of view. He cannot easily see how to avoid his 
conclusions, and yet he shrinks back from his method as from 
a dazzling light. But without method Hegelianism is nothing. 
Perhaps the only possible method is that which Mr. Bradley 
has adopted in his Appearance and Reality. All that we can 
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do, perhaps, is to show that partial knowledge is mere appear- 
ance, and demands an All-comprehensive Unity to systematize 
and give meaning to it ; and then to defend the conception of 
the Absolute against possible objections. Nothing short of 
omniscience can enable us to determine exactly the relations 
in which the elements of the Whole stand to each other. 

I shall conclude with the consideration of one more point. 
Is it true, as is alleged, that Hegel has ignored Will altogether 
and made Thought all in all? The term Will, like Thought, | 
has probably misled many. If by Will is meant ‘sense of 
effort,’ certainly Hegel has ignored it, for the simple reason 
that it is irrelevant in metaphysics, and has no place outside 
psycho-physics. But if Thought, as Dialectic proves, is essen- 
tially dynamic, it, in so far as it is dynamic, is Will. Hegel’s 
Absolute is energizing Reason, and is therefore both Thought 
and Will. If there is no recognition of Will in Hegel’s 
system, what is the significance of such categories as Attrac- 
tion and Repulsion, Force and its Expression? It cannot be 
said that the thought of Attraction and Repulsion is very 
different from actual Attraction and Repulsion. We have 
already seen that Thought is not different from Being. 
Attraction and Repulsion, Force and its Expression, are only 
the modes in which the Absolute realizes itself ; and, if these 
do not constitute Will, it is difficult to say what does. The 
Absolute Idea is the synthesis of the True and the Good, and, 
if the True is Thought, is not the Good, Will? The truth is 
that Thought divorced from Will is a mere abstraction. The 
Absolute is active Reason. Is it not blissful, too? If we are 
justified in thinking that happiness is the incident of harmony, 
what can be more happy than the Absolute? It overcomes 
all finitude and discord. Pains and imperfections in the part 
only contribute to its harmony. Mr. Bradley is not, after all, 
wrong in maintaining that in the Absolute there is a balance 
of pleasure over pain. This opinion is not in any way incon- 
sistent with Hegelianism, though, of course, Hegel has not 
expressly said anything on the subject. But I think it is a 
necessary corollary of Hegel’s theory. If the Absolute is an 
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harmonious Whole how can it be other than blissful? If a 
conjecture were to be hazarded, at the risk of lapsing into 
mysticism, might it not be said that the beatitude of the 
Absolute is of the aesthetic type? The True, the Good, the 
Beautiful —this must ever remain the fittest description of 
the Absolute, or, in the words of the ancient philosophers of 


India, Satyam, Sivam, Sundaram. HrraLcaL HALpAR. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF THE INTROSPECTIVE 
METHOD IN ETHICS. 


MONG the investigations which have given to modern 
psychology its character, one of the most important is 

the research of Sir Francis Galton in the field of mental 
imagery. Its significance, as is generally acknowledged, lies 
not so much in the facts brought to light, interesting as these 
undoubtedly are, as in the new method which it has put into 
the hand of the psychologist. It has demonstrated for all time 
that the exclusive use of introspection leads to nothing better 
than partial or one-sided results, —results which are scientifically 
worthless until checked and supplemented by the employment 
of some other method. Almost twenty years have elapsed 
since the publication of /ugutries into Human Faculty, and in 
the meantime the ‘objective method’ has become one of the 
most generally applied forms of psychological research. To it 
we owe directly a very considerable share of our present knowl- 
edge of the mental life. But when we turn to ethics, we find, 
strangely enough, that a thorough-going application of this 
method to the study of the moral consciousness has never 
been attempted. It is generally admitted that a large propor- 
tion of the problems of ethics are, properly speaking, psycho- 
logical in their nature, and yet the perception of this fact has 
had no visible effect upon the plan of campaign. It is true that 
we are beginning to learn much about the moral judgments of 
other races besides our own, and this knowledge has had a 
profound effect in modifying some of the preconceptions with 
which we are apt to approach the subject. But in general it 
seems to be imagined that we can get about all the requisite or 
indeed available knowledge of the moral life by simply ‘looking 
within our own breasts,’ and studying the moral consciousness 
as it there reveals itself to our gaze. The ethics of to-day is 
avowedly little more than what, according to Martineau, every 
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branch of philosophy must always be, an attempt “to unify by 
sufficient reason and justify by intelligible pleas our deepest 
affections and admirations.” 

It is evident that introspection can be relied upon as a com- 
plete and safe method for the solution of ethical problems, only 
if the moral ideals and modes of judgment of the members of 
the highest races are in the main identical. It will be the aim 
of this paper to show that this condition is not fulfilled, in 
other words, that no such uniformity exists in the moral experi- 
ence of the European races. We shall base our conclusions upon 
a study of the descriptions of the important features of the 
moral life offered us by some of the leading moralists. We 
shall find them in many instances flatly contradicting one an- 
other; at other times talking in a language which seems to their 
opponents utterly unintelligible. We cannot but suppose that 
in the majority of cases their statements correctly represent 
their own experiences. Their works must have at least some 
value as autobiography, as a record of their “ deepest affections 
and admirations.” But if this be admitted, then we can satis- 
factorily explain the appearance of so many conflicting theories 
only on the assumption that the writers in question have been 
betrayed into laying down as universal principles what were 
little more than the expressions of personal idiosyncrasies. 
The discrepancies referred to are of course well known, but it 
has been vaguely supposed that they can be accounted for by 
carelessness of observation, or ‘the difficulties of the subject,’ 
or the blinding effects of metaphysical or psychological pre- 
possessions. That these are verae causae we should be the last 
to deny. But that they can be stretched to cover all the phe- 
nomena, we find it impossible to believe. And we shall accord- 
ingly try to show that the apparent mystery presented by the 
past and present state of ethical controversy can be cleared up 
on condition, and only on condition, that we assume that the 
moral consciousness is a complex ; that its constituent elements 
are represented with varying degrees of completeness in dif- 
ferent persons, while certain of these elements may be almost 
wholly or even entirely lacking in some cases. 
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On this view, most of the fundamental discrepancies can be 
accounted for, on the ground that each moralist kept his eyes 
fixed almost exclusively upon himself, and for this reason failed 
to notice important elements in the life of the race, and further 
was unable, through this shifting of the perspective, to interpret 
correctly even the data which were directly accessible to his own 
observation. If this position be correct, then the method of 
pure introspection, taken by itself, is inadequate for a correct 
solution of the problems of ethics. While, on the other hand, 
if the traditional theory is the true one, this, too, can only be 
demonstrated by means of the objective investigation which 
has hitherto been neglected. So that, turn which way we will, 
we seem forced to the conclusion that ethics, like psychology, 
must supplement old methods with new ones, if it is to mirror 
human life in all its varying forms, and at the same time present 
conclusions of universal validity. We begin our study of the 
contradictory statements of ethical writers by an examination 
of the grounds which have been represented as determining 
the approval or disapproval of conduct, the grounds of the 
distinction between right and wrong. 

In the opening paragraphs of the third chapter of his Aufodzog- 
raphy,’ John Stuart Mill gives us a glimpse of the influences 
which determined his acceptance of Utilitarianism, and with it a 
particular theory of the nature of moral distinctions. In conclu- 
sion he writes: ‘When I laid down the last volume of [Ben- 
tham’s] 7razté, I had become a different being. The principle of 
utility, understood as Bentham understood it, and applied in the 
manner in which he applied it through these three volumes, fell 
exactly into its place as the keystone which held together the de- 
tached and fragmentary component parts of my knowledge and 
belief. It gave unity to my conception of things. I now had 
opinions, a creed, a doctrine, a philosophy ; in one of the best 
senses of the word, a religion, the inculcation of which could be 
made the principal outward purpose of a life.’’ Now, it is well 
known that the work in question contains no reasoned argument 
in favor of the Utilitarian theory, such as Hume or Sidgwick 


1 pp. 64-6. 
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presents. Bentham was above all else a legal reformer. Driven 
by the (for him) stern necessities of the case to the study of 
ethics, his treatment of its fundamental problems consists mainly 
in the dogmatic statement of his own opinions and the charac- 
terization of all others as meaningless or absurd. This kind 
of philosophizing can appear convincing only to one who, 
through the influence of temperament, strengthened perhaps, 
as in this instance, by early education, is already in sympathy 
with its conclusions. This was the case with Mill. The 
happiness of the race appealed to his broad altruism as an 
end worthy of his highest devotion. Hence whatever was 
inimical to this, either in the conduct of himself or others, 
necessarily met with his disapproval ; whatever promised to 
contribute to this end he viewed with satisfaction. The one 
class of actions was accordingly for him good; the other, bad. 
With such ideals, it is no wonder that the ‘reading of this book 
marked an epoch in his life.’ 

But others have studied Bentham also, to be moved not to 
admiration and enthusiasm, but to opposition, sometimes even 
to indignation or disgust. Can this difference be regarded as 
due entirely, or even mainly, to what may be called theoretical 
difficulties ?. Certainly we have one case where, beyond all pos- 
sibility of doubt, the theoretical difficulties of Utilitarianism have 
played a comparatively unimportant part in determining the atti- 
tude of the individual. We refer to Professor Wundt. The 
following extract from his criticism of Utilitarianism has all the 
value of a personal confession, and gives us the clearest insight 
into the reasons for which he, at any rate, rejects the ‘ greatest 
happiness principle’ with the same calm confidence with which 
Mill accepts it. ‘How the idea of an equable division of 
happiness among the now living members of the race can 
arouse the enthusiasm of any human being, with the possible 
exception of a Utilitarian philosopher, and can overcome the 
every-day impulses of self-regard and personal kindliness, it is 
absolutely impossible to conccive. . . . The abstract idea of 
a sum of chopped up states of happiness is incapable of awaken- 
ing a single emotion in the human breast.’! A friend once said 

1 Ethik, pp. 365-7- 
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to the writer: “I cannot say that I am especially interested in the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number.’’ It did not appeal 
to him as an end worth sacrificing anything of value for, and 
thus was lacking in what to him was the prime characteristic of 
any ideal deserving to be called moral. This is the attitude of 
Wundt. Hence heturns his back upon the Utilitarians and 
their ways, and sets up a rival definition of his own. Morality, 
he says, is the service of the “ general will.” 

Now it is certainly not beyond the bounds of possibility for 
such an end to arouse enthusiasm. Many a man has cheerfully 
laid down his life for his country who would not sacrifice half 
an hour’s comfort to help a fellow-countryman. There is, there- 
fore, no reason to doubt that the formula just given represents 
correctly the author’s own ideals. But alas for Wundt and the 
cause of ‘scientific ethics’! One of his first reviewers is 
unkind enough to reject his definition for precisely the same 
reason that Wundt urges against Bentham and Mill: the 
abstract idea of the service of the general will is “ incapable 
of awakening a single emotion”’ in the critic’s breast. Thus, at 
least, we interpret certain sentences in the notice of the E7/zk 
which appeared in Mind (vol. XII, pp. 285 ff.). The reviewer 
quotes Wundt’s statement that “ the social order is not a crea- 
tion that exists for the sake of individuals; on which account 
also it needs no justification from the services it renders to the 
individual.” ‘ This,” he continues, “is quite consistent with 
the principle of the general will as it is here laid down. In the 
eyes of some readers such a corollary will be of itself sufficient 
to condemn that principle.” And with this single word of 
criticism the theory is dismissed. 

If we turn now to a study of Schopenhauer’s critique of 
Kantianism, we may be able to set our main contention in a 
still clearer light. What, according to Kant, is the funda- 
mental moral motive, and therefore the ultimate ground of the 
approval and disapproval of conduct? The soul of man, he tells 
us, is a stranger in a far country. Imprisoned in a body which 
drags it down to earth, it has never lost the vision of its true 
home, the higher world. For the laws which govern pure spir- 
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itual beings are revealed in the conscience of man, and in virtue 
of his rational nature these laws are binding upon him. The 
fundamental moral motive is therefore reverence for the laws 
and for the persons of the citizens of this spiritual common- 
wealth. The commanding authority of morality is derived 
solely from this supersensible origin and this freedom from the 
taint of any connection with the world of time and sense.! He 
who refuses obedience condemns himself to self-contempt and 
abhorrence. He who obeys has obtained the one unconditional 
good in life, the perfected character, den guten Willen. 

Now what says Schopenhauer to this? The idea of obliga- 
tion which lies at the foundation of the Kantian ethics is 
simply, he tells us, another form of the familiar principle, 
‘You had better obey God, or you will catch it in the 
next world.’ He maintains that Kant’s ideal man, who 
relieves distress, not from sympathy with the unfortunate, 
but simply from a sense of duty, is a creature that outrages 
every moral feeling. The statement that the moral law, to 
have any genuine authority, must be of supersensible origin, 
he treats with but half-concealed levity. And of the picture 
of the kingdom of rational spirits in which each is at* once 
subject and lawgiver, he writes, “ Diffictle est, satiram non 
scribere.’ This display of elevation of character seems never 
to have specially impressed him; and the sense of obligation 
meant for him, as we have seen, merely the fear of punishment. 
What, then, does he take to be the moral motive and ground of 
the approval of conduct? Sympathy, he tells us, is the only 
conceivable one. He bids us imagine two men struggling 
with the temptation to kill a rival in love. One afterwards 
confesses that he was deterred from the commission of the 
crime because it was incompatible with the laws of the tran- 
scendental world. The other tells us that, when brought face 

1 Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysics of Morals, p. 28 (Abbott's Trans- 
lation): “ All moral conceptions have their seat and origin completely a rior in 
the reason. . . . It is just this purity of their origin that makes them worthy to 
serve as our supreme practical principle, and just in proportion as we add anything 


empirical, we detract from their genuine influence and from the absolute value of 
actions.” 
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to face with his enemy, he was seized with pity, he forgot his 
jealousy, his heart melted, and he renounced his design. Which 
of these two characters, asks Schopenhauer, represents the real 
human being, and which the invention of a theorist’s brain? 
That the world at large will decide in favor of the latter, he 
seems to have no manner of doubt. And yet he does not over- 
look the fact that both Kant and Spinoza do not regard sym- 
pathy as a virtue, but rather as a weakness to be overcome. 
This circumstance is only one more proof in his eyes of their 
ignorance of the nature of the moral life. “Do Kant’s ethical 
writings mean anything to you?” the writer was once asked by 
a fellow-student. They evidently meant nothing to Schopen- 
hauer ; that is, they did not represent his “deepest affections 
and admirations,’’ as Martineau would say. He accordingly 
argued that the account they gave of the moral life must 
necessarily be false. 

A third set of examples may conclude the discussion of this 
part of the subject. It has already been stated that Kant 
regards character, or “the good will,” as the one uncondi- 
tionally good thing in life. With his opening words in the 
Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysics of Morals, every 
reader of this paper is doubtless familiar. ‘A good will is 
good not because of what it performs or effects ... Even 
if, with its greatest efforts, it should yet achieve nothing, . . . 
then, like a jewel, it would still shine by its own light, as a thing 
which has its whole value in itself.’’ Character is precious in his 
eyes, not because its effects are profitable to self or others, but 
because it is attractive or admirable fer se. To the Utilitarian- 
ism of Mill, he would doubtless have replied with Carlyle: “Is 
the heroic inspiration we call virtue but some bubble of the 
blood, bubbling in the direction others profit by?” Observe the 
contrast between such utterances and the following confession 
of faith, which Professor Sidgwick gives us: “In my view this 
subjective rightness of volition is not good [7.¢., valuable] in itself, 
but only as a means to the production of other good effects.” ! 


1 Methods of Ethics, 4th ed., p. 395. Cf. Hume, /nguiry into the Principles 
of Morals, vol. V, pt. IL ; Gizycki, Moral Philosophy (translated by Stanton Coit), 
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And by these good effects he means the happiness of those 
affected. 

Thus does one authority flatly contradict another with regard 
to matters which seem to lie within the range of ordinary 
introspection. Furthermore, as any one familiar with ethical 
treatises will testify, each investigator ordinarily looks upon 
his own theory as equally self-evident with the simplest 
propositions of geometry. Leslie Stephen asserts that “the 
utilitarian argument appears from certain points of view to 
be so cogent that one is half disposed to regard all the argu- 
mentation about morality as grotesque,” ! while of the Kantian 
system Schiller writes: “After the demonstration which he 
(Kant) has given us, there can be no more controversy among 
thinking men who are willing to be convinced.” * Surely this 
talk about the difficulties of introspection, carelessness of obser- 
vation, and the distorting influence of metaphysical preposses- 
sions is the merest trifling. Indeed, in the case of Kant and 
Fichte, this hypothesis in its last form breaks down completely, 
for their metaphysics is avowedly based on their ethics, and not 
the reverse. 

If, however, we take the position that the experience of one 
moralist differs from that of another more radically than is 
commonly supposed, the apparent mystery presented by their 
divergent statements is easily solved. And this may be 
admitted without assuming any absolute break in the con- 
tinuity of the race consciousness. The moralist, like every 
one else, has grown up in a community that possesses a code 
of moral rules. These he presumably makes it a matter of 
principle to obey, regardless of the pleasure or pain involved 
in the particular action. Now the motives that habitually 
impel to such action, so far from being reducible to a single 
one, really amount, as is well known, to a considerable number. 
They will doubtless be present in varying degrees of intensity 
in any given individual, but, in comparison with the rest, some 
one is almost certain to be so strong as to overshadow all the 


1 Science of Ethics, p. 357- 
® Aesthetische Schriften, Ausgabe Kohler (Stuttgart), p. 100. The italics are 
in the original. 
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others. When such a person comes to make a systematic 
study of the moral life, if he follows the common practice of 
treating his own experience as an adequate representative of 
the type, this dominating motive is certain to get more than its 
fair share of the attention, and to be made to play the 7é/e of 
the sole fundamental moral force. Its significance for the race 
is measured by the position it occupies among his own springs 
of action. 

But, it will be asked, when confronted with reports of experi- 
ences different from his own, why does he not at once recognize 
the narrowness of his own theory and proceed to correct and 
supplement it by making a place in it for the new facts? To 
understand this, we must call to mind the familiar distinction 
between moral and non-moral motives for right action. The 
latter merely make us act in outward conformity to what is 
considered right, while the former, in addition, lead us to 
approve of right action both in self and others. In applying 
this distinction to the problem before us, we must premise 
that it has usually been assumed that there can exist but 
one moral spring of action. For it is declared impossible 
to bring our ethical judgments into the form of a consistent 
system, unless the grounds of approbation are reducible to a 
single one. Now when the moralist, whose moral life happens 
to be under the more or less complete domination of a single 
principle, is confronted by a man who claims that his motive 
for right action is an entirely different one, the following 
dilemma seems to arise: Either his neighbor has made the 
mistake of confounding one of the non-moral impulses with the 
moral motive, or else his own cherished ideals are non-moral in 
their character. Such an admission no earnest man will readily 
consent to make. Take, for example, a man with a keen sense 
for the beautiful in conduct ; one whose deepest aspirations 
find expression in the words of our beloved poet : — 

“ Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll.” 
Suppose him, moreover, to have no exceptionally intense sym- 
pathies beyond the circle of his family and personal acquaint- 
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ances. Such a one will not be “especially interested in the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number.”’ He will doubtless 
reason as follows: ‘I am leading, or at least trying to lead, a 
moral life. But the general diffusion of happiness is not my 
usual motive for denying myself pleasure, nor is it my reason 
for approving such sacrifice when made by others. Nor, if the 
happiness of the race really constituted the ethical ideal, would 
morality ever appeal to me as something worthy to claim the 
supreme place in my life. But it does thus appeal to me. 
Therefore the general happiness cannot, as the Utilitarians 
claim, be the ultimate goal of moral action. And when they 
maintain it is, they are simply putting a non-moral spring of 
action, namely altruism, into the place of the moral motive, 
devotion to an ideal of personal character.’ 

It is in just this same way that the Utilitarians, on the other 
hand, deal with the desire for beauty of character. Mill, Bain, 
Stephen, Gizycki, Sidgwick, all admit its existence as a fact. 
But a reference to the Methods of Ethics will show that the 
last-mentioned authority, at least, expressly ranks it as a pro- 
ethical force. Their own personal interests being centred in 
the social effects of morality, they evidently do not appreciate 
the profound significance this other aspect has for many of their 
neighbors. They accordingly do little more than mention it in 
passing, and in the greater part of their published investigations 
habitually ignore its existence. 

If the position here taken be correct, then the student of 
ethics has not finished his work until he has made an exhaustive 
study of the moral judgments of examples of all types of human 
nature. Such an investigation will disclose, we believe, the 
existence of a considerable number of motives justly entitled to 
be called moral. We may, in other words, not only do the right, 
but also approve of right-doing, for a variety of reasons. In 
the case of the civilized man of the nineteenth century, we may 
discover at least four classes of these. The first may perhaps 
be termed the teleological. The ground or cause of approval 
or disapproval is mainly the relation in which the actor places 


1 Fourth ed., p. 108, note 1. 
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himself to the interests or well-being of other persons besides 
himself. The second is the aesthetic, determined by the rela- 
tion of the conduct in question to an ideal of beauty of char- 
acter. The former of these two lies at the foundation of 
universalistic Hedonism ; the latter dominates such widely 
differing systems as those of Plato, Aristotle, Kant, and Green. 
The third is logical in its nature, and accounts to a considerable 
degree for our approval of fairness and consistency. The fourth 
may be termed that of unreasoned sentiment. As an example 
of what is meant we may cite the case of the wife of a well- 
known Arctic explorer, who declared she would prefer to have 
her husband die of starvation in the Polar night, rather than 
consent to save his life by eating human flesh. The feelings 
against incest, against over-indulgence in sensual pleasure, and 
against avarice, seem to be largely composed of elements of 
this nature. Additional classes might be named, but those 
given are probably the most important ones. 

How to evolve from this multiplicity of apparently incom- 
patible principles a consistent and universally valid system of 
moral judgments, is a problem which it lies beyond the scope of 
the present inquiry to consider. It is a question for what may 
be termed logical or systematic, as opposed to psychological, 
ethics, or for what Mr. Mackenzie would call ‘moral philosophy,’ 
as distinguished from moral science. The latter investigates, 
not actions and motives —as is sometimes stated — but judg- 
ments of approbation and reprobation as they actually occur; 
the former, on the other hand, asks what we ought to approve. 
But the moral philosophy that is not based upon a complete 
acquaintance with the results of moral science is as barren, as 
arbitrary, and in every respect as useless a product of human 
ingenuity as a philosophy of nature built upon a high-school 
boy’s knowledge of physics and biology. When I ask what 
conduct ought to be approved, I am in the last analysis inquir- 
ing which of the ordinary everyday judgments of myself and 
others can stand the test of dispassionate reflection. And if 
any man imagines that this problem can be solved in the absence 
of a complete acquaintance with these judgments in all their 
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varying forms, he deceives himself as to his relation to society 
and his own past. 

It would be a fortunate thing if the influence of the personal 
equation had been confined to the determination of the cri- 
terion of right action, but as a matter of fact it has made itself 
felt equally in every department of the subject. Ethical trea- 
tises fairly swarm with theories, often pretentious, put forward 
as explanations of facts of whose alleged or implied universal 
occurrence no other evidence is offered than the bare affirma- 
tion of the writer himself. His statements may turn out to be 
true or false, but at all events they exhibit no trace of having 
been subjected to any rigid tests. The list of offenders is 
not confined to any one school, but includes Empiricists, ‘Nine- 
teenth-Century Idealists,’ and Intuitionalists, in about equal pro- 
portions. Hume informs us confidently that feeling and impulse 
are subjects of moral judgment as truly as deliberate choice — 
and apparently expects us to take his word for it. At a critical 
point in his argument, Green claims that “it is not pleasure as 
such to be enjoyed by other persons that [the beneficent man] 
seeks to bring about, but an improvement of the person, of 
which pleasure is the incident and the sign.”"!_ This, being inter- 
preted, would seem to mean that the beneficent man can find 
genuine satisfaction in his sacrifices or labors for others, orly 
in proportion as they contribute to the betterment of the char- 
acter or the development of the capabilities of the individual 
affected. Important, if true, this; but where is the evidence 
to silence him whose experience appears to him to tell another 
story? One of the pillars of Martineau’s system is the pro- 
position that, in the presence of two competing springs of 
action, we can perceive instantly and with absolute certainty 
which is the higher and which the lower, and this however 
complex the motives in question may be. So that, the problem 
of the proper means to the given end having been solved, we 
know at once which of the two possible alternatives duty com- 
mands us to follow. If this theory is true, it should follow that, 
when any problem of conduct has once been reduced to a 


1 Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 254. 
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matter of the comparison of motives, it would be answered 
unhesitatingly and with absolute assurance of the correctness 
of the judgment. Furthermore, the results obtained from any 
number of individuals whatever should be uniform throughout. 
These corollaries the writer has recently submitted to a rough 
test, and they were found to hold true in the case of only a 
comparatively small percentage of the persons studied. In fact, 
a more careful examination than was actually attempted would 
probably show that the proportion of the former class is no 
greater than the relative number of those who find it possible 
to form their decisions instantly and unhesitatingly in matters 
involving aesthetic taste, social tact, or practical judgment. To 
one unaware of this fact, conscience might well seem a direct 
revelation of the will of God. But if a further careful investi- 
gation should confirm the impression already gained, it will be 
impossible to believe that this revelation is vouchsafed even to 
the majority, while confidence in its infallibility must suffer 
a rude shock from a study of the conflicting answers given to 
the same question, alike by the hesitating and the elect. 

Thus, wherever we turn, we find evidences of the baneful 
influence of the personal equation. Plainly, the next step for- 
ward in the progress of ethics must be the supplementing of 
the method of introspection by that of objective investigation. 
A programme for such a study it is no part of the object of 
this paper to present. We shall be content if we have suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating that it is necessary. One corollary, 
however, remains to be stated, although by this time it may 
seem sufficiently obvious. Whatever aspect the moral life as 
a whole may assume, as a result of the application of objective 
in addition to subjective methods, the validity of the result 
must not be supposed to be dependent upon whether it hap- 
pens to satisfy in detail, and completely, our “deepest affections 
and admirations.”’ For these vary—to an extent still to be 
determined — from individual to individual, their exact nature 
being a function mainly of temperament. Our own ideals 
must, indeed, find their place in the completed picture, but 
they must not be allowed to determine its character by them- 
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selves. This relative self-elimination, this comparative repres- 
sion of the imperious demands of one’s own nature, may be 
exceedingly difficult, but until it has been accomplished works 
on ethics can be little better than more or less interesting 
autobiographies. As Karl Pearson has reminded us in his 
Grammar of Science: “The classification of facts, and the 
formation of absolute judgments upon the basis of the classifi- 
cation — judgments independent of the idiosyncrasies of the 
individual mind — is peculiarly the scope and method of modern 
science. The scientific man has, above all things, to aim at 
self-elimination in his judgments, to provide an argument 
which is as true for each individual as for himself.” Certain 
it is, that until this is done a sctence of ethics is impossible. 


FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 
MApIson, WIs. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Studies in the Evolutionary Psychology of Feeling. By H. M. 
STANLEY. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — pp. viii, 392. 


Mr. Stanley has given us a book of about four hundred solidly 
thought out and solidly written octavo pages ; and he has done his 
work so conscientiously that a reviewer who wishes to give an account 
of its contents cannot have recourse to compression by means of 
squeezing out padding and useless repetitions. It is quite out of the 
question, therefore, that the account should be adequate as to extent. 
The resource must be to give, if possible, some representative sam- 
ples ; premising that, from the point of view of method and general 
scope as well as of specific content (especially in the way of frequent 
shrewd and apt observations, in no wise trite or shop-worn, about 
feeling and feelings), the book demands the attention of every psy- 
chologist interested in this intricate and obscure side of his work. 

The pure psychology of feeling, as Mr. Stanley remarks, is advanced 
but little. Is there any way out of the confusion and darkness? “If 
the study of feeling is to become scientific, we must, I think, assume 
that all feeling is a biological function, governed by the general laws 
of life and subject in origin and development to the law of struggle 
for existence” (p. 3). The difficulty of applying the biological 
method is not, however, underrated. ‘No amount of objective phys- 
iological research can tell us anything about the real nature of 
feeling” (p. 6), and again, “ Mind can be for us only what mind is 
in us” (p. 5). With the assurance, then, that Mr. Stanley recog- 
nizes to the full the difficulties inherent in his subject-matter,’ let us 
see what the biological point of view can tell us. 

Assuming consciousness as a purely biological function, as a mode 
for securing favorable reactions, we are brought to the point of view 
of self-conservation. Mental function must have originated in some 
very simple form, as demanded for self-conservation at a critical point 


1 As we shall see, the objection which may be brought against Mr. Stanley is 
not that he has unduly magnified the biological region as against that of intro- 
spection, but rather that he has not, his problem granted, utilized the biological 
data enough. There is practically no discussion of biological detail in the book. 
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in the organism’s career. Hence an origin in cognitive consciousness 
may fairly be ruled out. ‘“ Mere apprehension would not serve the 
being any more than the property of reflection the mirror.” The 
organism reacts through pain. This pain, at the outset, must have 
been bare, undifferentiated pain without particular quality. With 
this primitive act of blind, formless pain is associated the will act of 
struggle and effort. ‘The first consciousness was a flash of pain, 


of small intensity, yet sufficient to awaken struggle and preserve 


life” (p. 14). Pleasure is not an accompaniment of pain; it does 
not follow from it at first. Pleasure, perhaps, came after two modes 
of pain had differentiated, pain of lack and pain of excess, and 
came in as intermediary between them (p. 16). Mr. Stanley 
endeavors to reinforce this view of feeling as primitive from certain 
considerations derived from the present mature consciousness, and 
also by rebuttals of certain ideas of Ward and Hoffding. The gen- 
eral line taken is that “centrality of response” (identified with 
feeling) is the initial element still, even in every developed psychosis, 
preceding cognitive discrimination and purposive action. “ A bright 
color gives pleasure before we see it, and this pleasure incites to the 
seeing it’ (p. 19). “It is pain-pleasure which forces all action” (p. 

Personally, I have not found Mr. Stanley’s argument convincing. 
If we are to have any ideas at all upon such hypothetic matters as 
the character of primitive consciousness, I remain of the belief that 
the simplest possible consciousness always shows itself to reflection 
to possess the threefold phases; and that, on a friori grounds, every 
consciousness which is to be serviceable in the struggle for self- 
conservation must possess something corresponding to these phases. 
I utterly fail to see how pure, bare pain can be (1) a stimulus at all, 
or (2) a stimulus to any serviceable action. Pain, as it approaches 
sheer pain, seems to me always paralyzing, inhibitory as to action. 
It marks loss of some sort; and the sense of loss, taken fer se, is 
anything but stimulating. The doctrine that pain has some specially 
useful function is due, I think, to the ascetic phases of Christian 
teaching, and remains as a harmful survival of the Puritanic con- 
sciousness, —a sort of offset to the hedonistic phases of Christianity, 
When pain is stimulating to action, it is so, I think, not immediately. 
but through the medium of thought or some sensory gua/e. Loss 


1 Mr. Stanley’s views are the absolute, or generalized, opposite of the James- 
Lange theory. The latter, however, hardly receives the attention it would seem 
to require. 
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may stop a man in full flood of action, and by causing him to readjust 
his mental perspective, his sense of values, affect his subsequent 
action — but not as direct stimulus. 

However, it may be said that pain is notoriously associated with 
writhing movements to relieve it, to escape the painful object, etc. 
I do not think we are in position to say whether these movements 
follow pain naturally; or whether pain is naturally associated with 
certain forms of dis-coérdinated movements; or whether, again, we 
have simply found in experience that pain is more bearable as 
we effect alterations in its quality, and have also found that we can 
effect this alteration through change of position. A combination of 
the two latter hypotheses seems to me more likely, but I would not 
dogmatize. But in any case, where is the evidence that such move- 
ments as are ‘stimulated’ by pain are serviceable? Blind, formless 
pain (admitting that it gives rise to action at all) would be bound, 
we must say, to give rise to blind, formless movements, which, if 
useful, would be so purely by chance. To rule out all discriminative 
character from the feeling, while allowing it to the consequent action, 
is certainly illegitimate. An animal, I should say, had much better 
trust to the sheer mechanism of his organization in a crisis than 
have the additional problem of pain to wrestle with; if his actions 
are to be a matter of chance anyway, I think the chances are more 
in his favor if he does not have a pain seizure. Introduce differential 
features into the pain, and the case undoubtedly changes; one pain 
may be one kind of a signal, and another pain, another kind. But 
the introduction of this differential gua/e means, of course, something 
of the same nature as that which in our developed consciousness we 
call knowledge; differentia falling within content of feeling being 
the closest analogue we can imagine to our ‘ objective’ consciousness. 
But in this case, the primitive character of mere feeling goes. 

It must be remembered that the one phase which has the floor at 
any or all periods of development, is action corresponding to present 
volitional consciousness. The organism which can have a ‘flash of 
pain’ is an organism which already seeks and assimilates food and 
reproduces its kind. There is not even a question of whether 
pleasure-pain determines function or vice versa; some functional 
activity, that of the food process, must be predicated at the outset, 
or there is no organism to feel, and no biological point of view to 
take. It appears much more natural, then, to build up our hypothetic 
consciousness by reference of feeling to actions performed with refer- 
ence to food and reproduction, than zce versa, especially as this 
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method requires a correlative and contemporaneous ‘ intellectual ’ 
development. This, moreover, is quite consonant with what Mr. 
Stanley says (pp. 62-72) regarding sensations being not original 
and simple elements of mind, but rather developed forms of some 
general undifferentiated cognitive state, as apprehension of bodily 
disturbance. This point of view is one certainly reinforced by all 
biological considerations, and is fatal to the tendency recently 
decadent but now very prominent in the Wundtian school, to build 
up mind out of sensations as elements. 

The type of reaction first discussed by Mr. Stanley deals with 
feeling due to injury actually experienced. It marks a distinct 
advance in the evolutionary scale, when the animal can act from 
feeling which anticipates actual injury. When this stage arrives, 
there is emotion. Its essential rationale is, therefore, its anticipatory 
function. I remarked before that it is possible to object to Mr. 
Stanley, not by any means on the ground of his too great use of the 
evolutionary method, and of biological data, but because he uses 
them too little. ‘The account of the rationa/e of the origin of emotion 
just given is obviously biological in type ; the account which follows 
of the mental mechanism involved in this anticipatory function seems 
to me based wholly on the analysis of a complex and mature human 
experience. It not only does not grow out of any consideration of 
biological data, but, for myself, I confess inability to make it square 
with any image of any type of animal consciousness, unless possibly 
the just sub-human. 

The account runs as follows. Anticipation involves representation. 
This is something more than mere revival of past experience. It is 
not simple re-presentation, for that is only presentation over again. 
It involves sense of return. It must be appreciated as revival. This 
would not avail as anticipation, unless there were also sense of value 
for future experience. It is an experience ef (past) experience and 
Jor (future) experience. That is, the objectifying of the past expe- 
rience is not self-contained, but conveys a meaning for experience. 
Besides, there must be not simply representation of object, but 
re-feeling of some previous feeling; the representation of object is 
only subsidiary. But we have not the complete analysis of emotion 
yet. It is not the revival of feeling, but a new feeling, sui generis, 
created by this complex of revivals, which constitutes emotion. 
“However we may be puzzled to see how mere cognition of expe- 
rienceable pain develops a peculiar pain which is the essence of 
fear, yet we must acknowledge its production to be a fact” (p. 102). 
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An emotion, in fine, is a “ feeling reaction from the representation of 
the feeling potency of the object” (p. 107). 

As an analysis of emotion in the human consciousness, this seems 
to me not only a painstaking, but — barring a criticism now to be 
made — a fairly successful one. As regards emotion in its present 
developed state, Mr. Stanley seems to me to fall into the psycholo- 
gist’s fallacy, — he introduces into the emotional experiencing, as its 
own distinctions, different elements which come out only in the 
psychologist’s reflection. ‘Object,’ ‘feeling of object,’ and ‘feeling 
of this feeling’ are differences which we mark out when we look at 
the emotion critically, not distinctions falling in any sense within its 
own content. Object is always an ambiguous term; it may mean 
either the total psychical object, #.¢., the content of the entire expe- 
rience, or it may mean the intellectual, or knowledge-giving, phase 
of this experience discriminated in afterthought. Surely the real 
psychical object is not object, cognitive function, A/us feeling, but is 
sensory gua/e felt as having such and such a worth, the marking off 
of subjective and objective sides coming in only as one looks back 
and retrospectively analyzes the experiencing previously had. The 
problem of ‘ how cognition of experienceable pain develops a peculiar 
pain,’ fear, is, if not settled, at least much simplified by recognizing 
the difference of these two points of view. It now becomes simply 
one case of the general problem of the emotional setting attaching 
to any gua/e of experience. 

Taking the problem in this way, and considering the matter not 
from the standpoint of full-fledged emotion in an adult human being, 
but from that of early stages of development, Mr. Stanley fails to 
recognize that the James-Lange theory, taken together with Darwin’s 
theory, affords a complete account of what, on the basis of his own 
theory, remains an ultimate and inexplicable pure fact. If fear, as 
feeling, is subsequent to action, the problem is simply to discover the 
particular differentia of the type of activity under which fear arises.? 
The emotion is accounted for by being placed. But if one feeling 
arouses another directly, and not through the mediation of action, 
the genesis of the particular qualitative experience of fear remains a 
mystery. We can only bow to the fact. The ultimate contradiction 
in Mr. Stanley’s method, here as elsewhere, is giving a teleological 
function to psychical values having only a purely blind origin. The 
feelings continually become more and more important, on one side, 
as affording the whole evolutionary sus, while, on the other side 


1 See, for example, my article in the Psychological Review, January, 1895. 
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(that of origin) they become more and more meaningless. The 
emotion, a/ter it is there, has great evolutionary significance ; but it 
has no evolutionary origin. 

More in detail, what ground is there for assimilating the animal 
type of emotional experience to the human? Is not Mr. Stanley’s 
account unduly anthropomorphic? If we are to define emotion as 
distinctly representative in character, must we not ascribe emotion 
to all the lower animal forms only by heteronymy? That animals are 
afraid and angry, etc., in the practical sense of those terms, admits of 
no doubt: ze. they act afraid, etc. But to insist that the lower 
animals have not only a revival of a previous object, but in addition 
a sense of revival, and a sense of value for future experience in the 
revival, seems to me to break down all distinctions, in the evolutionary 
process, between lower and higher stages. Of course an animal 
which can recognize a re-presentation as representation is capable 
of discriminating image from reality, psychical event from objective 
function. How an animal can make this conscious distinction 
between appearance and reality here, and not make it elsewhere and 
thus build up the whole critical apparatus of science for accurately 
discriminating between the two, I do not see. In other words, I see 
no reason whatever (and a good many reasons to the contrary) for 
supposing any of the animal’s revivals are of another type than those 
which Mr. Stanley calls ‘hallucinatory.’ A revival of a past experi- 
ence can function as a directive or monitory stimulus for the future, 
simply as a psychical event. All we need is the principle of habit. 
That this principle sometimes means getting cheated, and is not 
economical to the fullest degree, is, no doubt, a fact. But certainly 
the emergence of the human animal has some evolutionary signifi- 
cance, marks some great gain in economy, and the reasonable suppo- 
sition is that it marks the ability to discriminate between image as 
psychical occurrence and the reality which that image indicates. I 
should not dwell upon this point at such length were it not for its 
connection with the matter of the evolutionary significance of feeling. 
It is by no means simply a matter of individual preference that Mr. 
Stanley ascribes this complex character to comparatively primitive 
emotion. Holding, as he does, the evolutionary wisus to be always 
in feeling, he must find a great change in type of feeling for every great 
evolutionary advance. ‘That he is compelled to give a representative 
or consciously ideal character to feeling so far down in development, 
seems to me perilously near a reductio ad absurdum of the part attrib- 
uted to feeling. Leaving the lower animals out of account, we know 
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enough of emotion in child and savage life to say that all primitive 
emotion is based on what Mr. Stanley calls the hallucinatory type of 
revival, and that this type is tremendously effective in action even in 
relatively complex human societies. 

I have covered only a little over one-third of Mr. Stanley’s work. 
The rest of the book discusses desire, attention, self-feeling, feeling 
and the logical development, the aesthetic and ethical emotions. [| 
need hardly say that one finds careful observation and thoughtful 
analysis throughout. When one fails to agree, he still receives a 
valuable service: he is forced to think out reasons for differing, and 
to define his own position. 

I have tried to fulfil the pleasant task of giving a sample of the 
method and of the conclusions reached, and the less pleasant one of 
indicating why both seem to me suggestive of the need of another 
view. I may resume by saying that, as to method, Mr. Stanley appears 
to me to have attempted to defend, upon the basis of an analysis of 
a complex adult consciousness, a certain view of the part played by 
feeling in evolution, rather than an evolutionary discussion of feeling 
as such ; while, as to conclusion, the origin of the different types of 
feeling is left inexplicable, a teleological function being ascribed to 
them which it is quite impossible they should possess, severed from 
connection with discriminative quality and from relation to habits of 
life. The book suffers throughout, it also appears to me (though I 
freely admit I may be led astray here by my own special interests 
and attempted investigations), by failure to recognize the meaning, 
to say nothing of the claims, of the James-Lange theory taken 
in connection with Darwin's. This theory, it may be recalled, 
accounts for the evolution of feelings by reference to habits of use 
in maintaining life, whether getting food, attack and defence in rela- 
tion to enemies, or reproduction ; and holds that the emotional stress 
of feeling emerges, when formed habits conflict with the line of action 
demanded by a changed situation, — when, accordingly, it is necessary 
to readjust the habit. 

In conclusion, I may point out that Mr. Stanley’s position pushes the 
tension, already urgent enough, between the biologist and the psycholo- 
gist to the breaking point. That pain-pleasure determines function 
(p. 47); that an animal is not fierce because he possesses claws, but 
possesses claws, etc., because he is fierce (p. 128); that feeling, 
indirectly if not directly, produces nerve-structure (p. 376), — these 
and similar statements, in their present unmediated form, seem to me 
to make impossible any understanding between the psychologist and 
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the biologist, no matter how open-minded the latter may be. The 
problem of the place of consciousness in evolution is a hard enough 
one at best; to assume that mere feeling, as feeling, has been the 
primal, persistent, and essential factor of evolution, on the biological 
as well as the psychological side, introduces simplicity only at the 
expense of an irreconcilable quarrel between the sciences. It is 
not simply that the individual biologist will not be inclined to accept 
the doctrine: it means that, as a biologist, he cannot. It is simply 
to say that the biological process cannot be stated in biological terms. 
Start with the priority of action, not feeling, and ultimate agreement 
is at least conceivable. Life-preserving actions being objectively 
teleological (#¢., in result) it is at least conceivable that consciousness 
of this teleological element should be a distinct advantage. The 
difficulties in this view are those of detail, not of principle; z¢., it is 
theoretically possible to state it in biological as well as in psycho- 
- logical terms. Moreover, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
there is an ambiguity in Mr. Stanley’s own treatment. At times we 
have such statements as the following: “ Evolutionary psychology 
bases itself on the idea that mental development originates and is 
continued through struggle, or will-effort.” First, this is ambiguous, 
because it is not easy to tell in what relation it stands to the doctrine 
of the primitive character of feeling. It is one thing to say that will- 
effort comes first and is painful, and another to say that pain initiates 
will-activity. Second, it is not possible to tell what is meant by will- 
effort, when the term is used in this unanalyzed way. If it is set up 
as a faculty by itself, the statement needs very close scrutiny. If it 
means that the nodal points of psychical development come when 
life habits which are objectively useful have to be readjusted, and 
are thus differentiated or mediated, the doctrine appears to be identical 
with that which I have already positively stated ; but such a doctrine 
demands a large reconstruction of many other positions taken in the 


book. Joun Dewey. 


Théorie de l’dme humaine. Essai de psychologie métaphy- 
sique. Par J. E. ALaux, Professeur de Faculté, Professeur de 
philosophie & I’Ecole des lettres d’Alger. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1896. — pp. X, §57- 

According to its sub-title, this work is an essay in metaphysical 
psychology. In reality it is both less and more. Less, for although 
it touches on nearly all the problems of rational psychology, they are 
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not discussed with systematic completeness nor (apparently) in full 
acquaintance with the work of contemporary psychologists beyond 
the borders of France. More, because to psychological discussions 
it adds a consideration of various questions in noétics, metaphysics, 
aesthetics, ethics, and the philosophy of religion. As it is written, 
moreover, in a style professedly adapted for the comprehension of 
the layman, the result is a general sketch of a philosophical system, 
in so far as this can be connected with an analysis of consciousness 
and a theory of the soul, and so far as it does not forestall altogether 
a second promised volume on Dieu et le monde, la raison des choses 
dans leur rapport avec l’ homme. 

By some of the critics of his earlier writings, M. Alaux has been 
called a Cartesian; by others, a belated member of the school of 
Cousin. Without doubt he is right in repelling both of these asser- 
tions. It would not be easy to overlook in his work certain affinities 
with the thought of the French spiritualists of the earlier type ; but 
his claim to breadth of view beyond the limits of their horizon is 
well founded. Indeed, it might be difficult to say which of all the 
long line of apriorists and idealists or spiritualists, from Plato to 
Hegel, is not represented in some phase of his speculation. Most 
definitely, perhaps, he has been influenced in his thinking, by 
Leibnitz. It is the general @ friori and spiritualistic or idealistic 
tradition, continued at the end of the nineteenth century, under the 
influence of Leibnitzian conceptions and in face of the problems of 
the day,— with account taken, also, of many questions which have 
come down on the stream of this tradition, but which by the majority 
are now little considered. 

The work is divided into six Ztudes, entitled respectively Za 
psychologie métaphysique, L’ intelligence, La sensibilité, La volonté, La 
vie humaine, La vie éternelle. In the first of these there is reached a 
view of the soul, which, expanded and confirmed, reappears through- 
out the volume. Starting from the facts of self-consciousness and 
the incommensurability of psychical and physical phenomena, the 
author concludes that the soul exists; that it is one, permanent, and 
indivisible ; that it may exist unconsciously, since it is not to be 
defined with the Cartesians as a thinking being but as a being capa- 
ble of thought; that it depends on stimulation from without for the 
passage from its potential to its active condition ; that it stands in 
relation to the body, but yet is not one with it, nor even an element 
with it in a composite creature— man. The soul is the self and the 
man. It uses the body, and its own conscious life is conditioned by 
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the body, but it is not of the body. Nevertheless, soul and body are 
not disparate in the ordinary, spiritualistic sense of the word. The 
one is a force, the other a complex of forces, which by a “ not gratu- 
itous hypothesis ” may themselves be conceived as in some degree 
conscious. The two, then, according to the favorite figure of M. 
Alaux, are like a general and his army. The leader cannot act 
without his men, the men in turn form a body employed by their 
chief, yet leader and followers are in the last analysis of the same 
order of beings. The cogency of these conclusions, however, falls 
below their interest. The author’s empirical psychology is more 
than once at fault, as when he implies that all human consciousness 
includes the consciousness of self. ‘The proofs advanced in support 
of his positions at times rise little above the level of mere assertion. 
The metaphysical concepts employed— permanence, unity, identity, 
substance, being, above all, force — receive no adequate discussion or 
analysis, especially in view of the questionings of recent thought con- 
cerning them. And in the further development of his theory, M. 
Alaux adds to the positions already gained certain psychological as- 
sumptions which lie quite outside the range of present scientific con- 
sideration, ¢.g., the assumption of a nervous fluid or ethereal body 
intermediate between the soul and the organic body, to explain inter- 
action, to account for many of the phenomena of hypnotism, and to 
make conscious immortality possible ; the preéxistence and reincar- 
nation of the “being of the soul,” though not of the person, to 
get rid of some of the antinomies of ethics and the philosophy of 
religion. 

The second tude is the most extensive in the volume. It begins 
with an epitome of the intellectual functions, which is followed by 
M. Alaux’s theory of knowledge. This has for its central point the 
doctrine of innéisme, which, however, is not to be understood as an 
innateness of conscious states or of ‘images,’ conscious or unconscious, 
but of ‘Ideas.’ The Ideas, again, are the categories and general con- 
cepts. The categories are implicit in human reason as in the divine, 
of which also they constitute the essential ground, though without 
prejudice to its inherent attribute of personality. They are always 
exponential of relations, enabling us to reach being without us and 
within, because of the fixed points of fact given in the phenomena 
of sensational consciousness that form the needed first terms for our 
relational constructions. Moreover, nature and self alike imply 
l’étre absolu, which both is and is known absolutely in spite of the 
relative character of the principles of knowledge. In general, M. 
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Alaux finds in Being, relative or absolute, a concept to conjure with 
in philosophy, — one which shares the honors in his system with that 
of Force alone, if, indeed, we should not understand him to identify 
the two. Yet in the one case, as in the other, we sadly miss the 
patient, thorough inquiry which the central importance of the ideas de- 
mands. General concepts are held to be as integral to knowledge and 
as truly @ priori as the categories. First knowledge is not particular, 
it is urged, but general, M. Alaux here advancing an analysis of prim- 
itive thought which, by its confusion of the unspecialized with the 
abstract and the abstract with the general, renders the whole argu- 
ment untenable. Moreover, general concepts are declared to have a 
metaphysical import of the realistic kind. Unless this were true, it 
is argued, natural science itself would be unthinkable ; it is only a 
conceptual realism or zdéa/isme objectif, scorned by scientists along with 
the rest of metaphysics, that makes scientific procedure possible. Thus 
by several lines of approach our author conducts us from noétics to 
metaphysics. Space; time; matter, which is ultimately composed of 
unextended force-monads; the soul as defined above; the being 
of beings over all, to whose existence and nature there is hardly 
need to argue, since they are so evidently postulated in the existence 
and knowledge of the world and the ego, —all these subjects and 
many more are brought in rapid review before the reader’s mind, and 
all the problems concerning them are solved with bewildering ease 
and certainty. 

It is more agreeable to turn to the views of aesthetics, ethics, and 
religion, given in the later portions of the book. Here, too, are many 
principles to which it is impossible to assent, and some of crucial 
importance which are dismissed far too lightly; but it is a pleasure 
to recognize the purity of aim and the nobility of spirit exhibited 
throughout the argument. This is the French tradition at its best. 
The spirit of Bossuet and of Fénelon is manifest, not only in the 
quotations from their writings, but in the author’s own conclusions ; 
while the moral elevation of his thinking reinforces his philosophical 
insight. It would be unjust, indeed, to imply that this ever disap- 
pears; but it is often much obscured by grave faults both in method 


and results. A. C. ARMSTRONG, JR. 
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Mental Physiology. By Tueo. B. Hystop, M.D., Lecturer 
on Mental Disease to St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School, and 
Assistant Physician to Bethlem Royal Hospital. Philadelphia, 
P. Blakiston, Son, & Co., 1895. — pp. 552. 


Mental physiology is but a division of the great department of the 
science called Physiology. An eminent psychologist (Ladd) has 
called it “the science which investigates the correlations that exist 
between the structures and functions of the human nervous mechan- 
ism and the phenomena of consciousness, and which derives there- 
from conclusions as to the laws and nature of mind.”’ Or, as the 
author says, it seeks to “solve trains of thought in physical terms.” 

The subject, no matter how approached, is difficult to handle. 
The impossibility of examining the human brain while performing 
its functions, and the limitations that necessarily hedge in the study 
of mind, render any system of mental science peculiarly liable to 
error. It is well, therefore, as the author states in his introduction, 
to recognize frankly that in the nature of things mental phenomena 
are often hopelessly beyond our powers of elucidation. Professor 
Tyndall has remarked, in a paragraph that has become famous for 
its aptness, that “the passage from the physics of the brain to the 
corresponding facts of consciousness is unthinkable. Granted that 
a definite thought and a definite molecular action in the brain occur 
simultaneously, we do not possess the intellectual organ, nor appar- 
ently any rudiment of the organ, which would enable us to pass by a 
process of reasoning from one to the other.” Dr. Hyslop recognizes 
the futility of trying to explain mental phenomena satisfactorily, and 
contents himself with an effort “to bring into apposition, as it were, 
some of the more important cerebral and mental facts,” and to 
formulate the accepted theories respecting their association and 
interdependence. 

The introductory section discusses the tests to which every affirma- 
tion in any system of mental science must be subjected, and considers 
the boundaries of the subject, the relations of psycho-physiology to 
the general study of mind, the relations of mind to body, and the 
various theories of perception. It concludes as follows: “ That our 
minds have a physical basis without which their phenomena would 
not exist for us, is as true as the statement that life itself has a 
physical basis without which it would not exist for us. The physio- 
logical psychologist seeks only to establish some relationship between 
the process of conduction of physical forces and the process of 
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thought, without in any way attempting to throw light on their 
ultimate nature or causal origin.” 

_ Four chapters are devoted to the anatomy and physiology of the 
nervous system. The arrangement of the brain cortex and the 
localization of the mental faculties, the chemical composition of the 
brain, its physiological and lymphatic supply, its lymph cisterns, its 
perivascular channels, its cerebro-spinal fluid and pacchionian gran- 
ulations are fully treated, as are also the influence of the sympathetic 
system and the areas of mental and motor activity. This part of 
the book, while not strictly original, contains much that is compara- 
tively recent, and may be considered as representing the latest 
researches of a large number of investigators. 

Chapter V is devoted to the special study of the mind. It begins 
with Coupland’s formulation of our total resources for obtaining 
insight into its nature, as follows: (1) subjective observation and 
analysis; (2) artificial experimentation, chiefly by employing definite 
external stimuli, the subjective effects of which are objectively noted 
and registered; (3) pathology, or a study of bodily diseases with 
their mental correlations; (4) the study of the growth of mind (a) 
by comparing mental development with the evolution of the nervous 
structures throughout the animal kingdom, (4) by study of the 
manifestations of mentality in the progress of mankind from a con- 
dition of barbarism to present civilization, (c) by examining the 
development of the individual mind in the higher races of to-day. 

In discussing the subjective and objective methods of mind-study, 
the author points out that the former method is of little value unless 
combined with the latter. He agrees with Coupland that “an 
individualistic psychology, aided by all the resources of the physical 
laboratory or clinical experience, would be but a maimed and incom- 
plete psychology.” Of this there can be scarcely any question, for 
the objective method, whereby we study the mind by means of 
external objects, is indispensable to us, especially when we are 
dealing with the morbid mental manifestations of the insane. The 
author is undoubtedly correct in affirming that “in pathological 
mental conditions, the psychologist has an opportunity of observing 
the phenomena of mind in varying and unusual combinations,” and 
that such observations “help to confirm the theory of evolution by 
exhibiting the reverse order of mental development.” 

The author devotes many pages to an analysis and criticism of 
the theories of Spencer, James, Mill, Bain, Fechner, Tyndall, and 
many others, as regards the evolution of conscious intelligence, but 
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leaves us quite in the dark respecting his own views. He appears, 
however, to agree with Spencer that “ the science of mental life and 
of bodily life are one, namely, the continuous adjustment of inner to 
outer relations.” 

Sensation, perception, sensory perversion, and hallucination are 
treated in Chapters VI, VII, VIII, and IX. Considerable attention 
is given to the special senses of sight, hearing, taste, touch, and 
smell. The errors of perception known as illusions and hallucina- 
tions form two of the most interesting subjects discussed. The 
author objects to the usual definition of illusion, and points out that 
it is insufficient to call it “false sensory perception.” The difficulty, 
however, we think is entirely cleared away, if we regard illusion as a 
misinterpretation of the impression received by the mind through 
the medium of a special sense, as when a hitching-post is mistaken 
for a person, or the whistle of a locomotive for the voice of God. 
We agree with Dr. Hyslop’s view that hallucinations are closely 
related to illusions, and probably often owe their existence to psychic 
disturbance. Practically, however, we must regard hallucinations as 
of more serious import than illusions, owing to their essentially 
cerebral origin. As they exist without external excitation, they 
indicate a more or less grave disturbance of the nervous system. 
The author calls attention to the difference of opinion among 
psychologists as to the nervous tracts affected in hallucinations, but 
we are inclined to the view that “the same parts of the nervous 
apparatus which are concerned with normal sense presentation are 
also concerned with the abnormal or hallucinatory presentation,” the 
only difference being that the centres that are normally excited from 
without are now excited from within. 

Chapter X is devoted to the mental processes of attention, con- 
ception, judgment, and imagination. Their relative importance is 
shown, and the significance of impairment in mental derangement 
is carefully considered. Chapter XI discusses the memory and its 
disorders. The author characterizes the memory as one of the 
principal elements of the mind, and an important factor in every act 
of perception and in the acquisition of every new mode of thought. 
Forgetfulness is regarded as an equally important function. Chap- 
ter XII deals with states of feeling, their relations to the intellect, 
the instincts, and emotions ; and the theory of their existence and 
operation. Chapter XIII discusses the will. In this connection 
the author raises an interesting question as to the nature of deliber- 
ate purpose. Whether the soul possesses an independent energy 
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which makes the individual the source of activity, and therefore 
reasonably and justly responsible for his conduct, is held to be a 
matter of individual opinion. The will is finally asserted to be “the 
conscious selection of the most appropriate reaction to circumstances, 
and the voluntary activity thereby involved.’’ The book concludes 
with a short treatise on the factors of the insanities, their causation 
and character; the relation of genius to insanity; the effects of 
heredity, intemperance, and bodily disease ; religion, age, and envi- 
ronment. The closing pages deal with hypnotism. 

Considered as a whole, Dr. Hyslop’s book is a very desirable 
addition to a philosophical or psychological library, and cannot fail 
to be useful to the student of mental medicine. It enters a field of 
speculative and theoretical knowledge that has been much traversed 
by eminent thinkers, but about which there is still a great deal to be 
learned. It deals also with the practical side of psychology in 
endeavoring to explain mental operation under diseased conditions 
of the brain, and points out the special significance of many symp- 
toms commonly observed in the insane. The author has drawn 
liberally from the works of other writers, often advantageously, but 
has, we think, somewhat obscured the text by the frequency and 
extent of his citations. The book, however, is well arranged, and 
contains a great deal of valuable matter, and deserves hearty 


commendation. CHARLES G. WAGNER. 


De la contingence des lois de la nature. Par Emite Bourrovx. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1895.— pp. 171. 


De l’idée de lot naturelle dans la science et la philosophie 
contemporaines. Cours de Em1Le Bourrovx, professé & la Sorbonne 
en 1892-1893. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1895.— pp. 144. 


The first-named work is a reprint of the author's thesis for the 
doctorate presented to the Sorbonne in 1874; the second contains 
the lectures delivered by him on essentially the same subject nearly 
twenty years later. The intervening years have matured the author’s 
thought and improved his powers of exposition, but they have not 
materially affected his views on the subject under discussion. Both 
works have the same aim, the vindication of the idea of freedom as 
spontaneous activity of will, by the proof that the laws of nature, 
particularly the mathematico-mechanical laws, which are often sup- 
posed to imply necessity and determinism, are contingent. The 
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later work, however, is by no means a mere reproduction of the 
earlier. The argument is the same, but it is more definitely con- 
nected with the actual historical development of the fundamental 
conceptions of modern science; the argument in the dissertation is 
more abstract. On the other hand, it is in the later work that the 
author shows more clearly the connection of his views on the con- 
tingency of natural law with his metaphysics. 

Unfortunately, the important conception of Contingency is not 
precisely defined. We are familiar with the conception of the 
contingency of fact, less familiar with that of the contingency 
of law. Indeed, we commonly suppose that a law of nature, 
if it be really a law and not merely a hypothesis which for the 
time being is regarded as such, is universal and necessary. But 
necessity is not opposed to contingency, unless it be absolute ; in 
the case of hypothetical necessity, necessity and contingency are 
aspects of the same fact. And absolute necessity is a patent con- 
tradiction. To say, then, that a law of nature is necessary, either 
implies no more than that it is a fact, or implicitly affirms its rela- 
tivity in its dependence on conditions, its lack of self-sufficiency, in 
a word, its contingency. As to the universality of law, this again is 
not opposed to its contingency, unless it be absolute universality. A 
law which holds universally only of a part or aspect of the universe, 
cannot be held to be the determining principle of the whole. The 
contingency of natural law is thus a clear and cardinal doctrine in a 
philosophy which holds that the truth is the whole, and even a phi- 
losophy which holds that truth is not the whole can well maintain the 
contingency of the truths of nature, in the sense that they are rela- 
tive to, and conditioned by, the whole truth, or at least in the sense 
that they are subject to the conditions which the real world supplies 
for their application. 

M. Boutroux, in rejecting Absolute Idealism, of course makes no 
use of the Hegelian dictum that the truth is the whole, and, although 
a large part of his argument is based on the relativity of the laws of 
nature (according to which what is true of one aspect or part of the 
world cannot be straightway assumed to be true of another, is in 
fact untrue when thus universalized), his view of the contingency of 
natural law is still more radical, and amounts, if we understand him, 
to this, — that no law establishes necessity of connection even in its 
own department ; on the contrary, that every law, however universal 
its statement, is invested with something of the contingency of a 
particular which is simply given, and cannot be deduced purely @ 
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priori, or be made perfectly intelligible. In a chapter on Necessity, 
the first in De /a contingence des lois de la nature, the criterion of the 
necessity of a relation is said to be the possibility of referring it 
analytically to a synthesis subjectively and objectively valid. The 
argument of the entire work is that there is no principle from which 
such deduction is possible. No law of nature is necessary a priori, 
and the necessity which reigns in fact is found to be abstract and 
not the expression of the concrete nature of things. And in the 
Loi naturelle the contention throughout is that, as we go from one 
department of science to another, from the logical to the mathemat- 
ical, and thence to the mechanical, the physical, the chemical, the 
biological, and so on to the psychological and sociological, we find 
with each advance new elements not deducible from the preceding, 
new laws neither intelligible in themselves nor capable of making 
intelligible, in any ultimate sense, the way in which phenomena are 
determined. The only perfectly intelligible and therefore clearly 
necessary laws, are the so-called primary laws of thought. But those 
tell us nothing as to the connections of fact,—as to whether, for 
example, any real thing contains identity without contradiction. The 
other logical laws, the laws of conception, of judgment, and of the 
syllogism, involve such unintelligibilities as the relations of unity and 
multiplicity, of predicate and subject, of the implicit and the explicit ; 
and the extent of their validity in the real world is in all cases sub- 
ject to the empirical facts. But if logical laws do not determine the 
relations of objects, still less do natural laws. Natural law is never 
a constitutive principle a priori. It does not follow, however, that its 
origin is merely empirical. It is a product of the mind in its inter- 
course with experience. It “represents the character we have to 
attribute to things in order that they may be expressed by the symbols 
at our disposal.” And although it turns out that certain phenomena 
lend themselves to the exigency of our intellectual demands, so that, 
for instance, the notion of mechanical law dominates, at least as 
regulative, all scientific research, yet this is a very different thing 
from saying that we have perfect insight into the necessity of 
mechanical law, or that mechanical law absolutely dominates the 
nature of things (Z. /V., p. 38). 

How far the author’s idea of the contingency of law carries him 
appears in the fact that he impugns even the supposed necessity of 
mathematics. Not only does science involve elements “brute and 
impenetrable,” like that of infinity, but others are possible. The 
very constitution and progress of the mathematical sciences are due 
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to the invention of axioms and definitions which allow the greatest 
possible continuity in the development of the demonstrations. How 
can we affirm that principles thus assumed for the perfecting of a 
method are all necessary and perfectly intelligible? (Z. WV. p. 137.) 
And yet we cannot say that they have no objective validity, only that 
the degree of their validity cannot be determined a priori. We postu- 
late a correspondence between that which satisfies human intelligence 
and the nature of things, because we assume that man is not a mon- 
ster in the world ; but how far this correspondence goes can only be 
decided by an examination of the concrete laws of experience (Z. 1, 
p- 27). The same thing holds with regard to the principle of causa- 
tion in mechanical physics. The principle cannot establish necessity 
of connection a priori; science has nothing to do with necessity of 
connection, but only with invariable relation and quantitative identity 
of condition and consequent. It cannot even establish a de facto 
necessity; if things, though able to change, do not change, the rela- 
tion thought would be invariable none the less. Moreover, variations 
may exist which elude our measurement. And when, going beyond 
quantitative relations, we take the qualitative differences of phenomena 
into account and consider how often, from the point of view of quality, 
the effect is disproportionate to the cause, we are bound to admit that 
nowhere in the real world of concrete existences is the principle of 
(mechanical) causality rigorously applicable (Con+., p. 26). 

The student of Kant will be struck by the contrast between 
Boutroux’s and Kant’s account of the origin and validity of mathe- 
matics and the causal principle. The latter regards them as synthetic 
judgments a friori, and because constitutive of experience necessarily 
valid of its objects; the former asserts that they are neither @ priori, 
in the sense of being deducible from the pure intelligence, nor are 
they constitutive, in any real sense, of objects. There is unques- 
tionably here a fundamental difference in the point of view. And 
yet it seems possible, without any very great distortion, to tone down 
the difference so as to make it appear inappreciable. For with Kant, 
too, the principles of mathematics are not deducible from the pure 
intelligence, since they require the ‘intuitions’ of space and time, 
and these intuitions as ‘ given’ constitute, in so far, an element of 
contingency. Nor is there any reason why Kant should not allow 
the further contingency connected with the artifices, ¢.g., V— 1, where- 
by mathematical science is developed. Even the given space-intui- 
tion does not preclude the possibility of non-Euclidean geometry, 
unless we assume that not only space but also our conceptions of 
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space are forever unalterable. And in regard to the causal principle, 
although it is held by Kant to establish everywhere in nature immu- 
table relations of necessity, still the ‘necessity’ spoken of is not 
absolute, and the principle itself seems at times to amount to no more 
than the reasonable postulate that, 7 an order of succession is to be 
regarded as objective, the relations of its members must be conceived 
as determinate. Is not this but another way of saying what M. 
Boutroux says at the close of his later volume, “ What we call the 
laws of nature are the totality of the methods which we have discov- 
ered for assimilating things to our intelligence”? M. Boutroux adds, 
“and making them subservient to the accomplishment of our voli- 
tions.” For, like Kant, it is in the practical sphere that he finds the 
inner kernel of reality and the meaning of the contingency of expe- 
rience as it appears under the categories of the understanding. The 
understanding cannot grasp reality. The contingency of its laws 
makes it possible to trust the sentiment of freedom, but the positive 
metaphysical construction starts from the practical consciousness of 
ideals of action. It is thus that in the last part of the De /a contin- 
gence des lois de la nature, M. Boutroux develops a metaphysics of 
freedom, of which it should be praise enough to say that, following in 
the line of Kant but more dogmatic in results, it reminds us not a 
little, in essential outlines, of Lotze. H. N. Garpiner. 
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self-explanatory.] 
PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Begriff und Grenzen der Psychologie. W1LHELM SCHUPPE. 
Zeitsch. fiir immanente Philosophie, I, 1, pp. 37-76. 


The content of consciousness may be divided into two parts, (1) 
that which belongs to the individual as an individual, and (2) that 
which belongs to consciousness as such. In defining the limits of 
psychology it is necessary to keep in mind this distinction. Psy- 
chology has to do with the factors of consciousness which arise 
from individuality. These factors constitute the true individuum. 
Consciousness as such is the abstraction from all individual deter- 
minations. It is related to the concrete consciousness as the genus 
to the particular. — Psychology cannot be the fundamental science, 
for, if mind is regarded as an immaterial substance apart from the 
external world, the doctrine of substance is presupposed ; if it is 
conceived as the individual consciousness, the whole world of things 
must exist for the mind as the objectively given. — Thought, feeling, 
the impulse to form conclusions, are known to the individual from 
his own consciousness only; but, when these facts are analyzed, 
there is found the one and the same reality, which is independent of 
the individual as such, and which forms the common objective world. 
Psychology, in dealing with the conscious factors belonging to the 
individuum,—to that which is properly subjective, —is separated 
from ethics, philosophy of right, aesthetics, logic, and other disci- 
plines whose material is given through consciousness as such, 
independently of the individual. These disciplines establish laws 
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and norms of objective validity. What identity and causality are, 
what object, activity, and force are, it is the business of epistemology 
and logic to discuss. The problem of psychology is to investigate 
the laws and conditions from which it follows that in every individuum 
such and such contents occupy the fixation point of consciousness, 
These laws and conditions are referable in part to bodily processes, 
and in part to mental events not explicable in physiological terms. 


I. M. BEenTLEY. 


Bemerkungen sur allgemeinen Physiologie. R. WLAssAK. 
V. f. w. Ph., XIX, 4, pp. 391-405. 


This article is a criticism of a book by Verworn, entitled A//gemeine 
Physiologie (Jena, Fischer, 1895), and especially of the claim which 
it makes to lay down the lines upon which a ‘universal’ physiology 
may be constructed. The author of this book believes that the 
‘universality’ of his results have been obtained mainly through his 
study of the cell, and through the use which he has made of the 
‘comparative method.’ Wlassak finds, after an examination of the 
results obtained by these methods, that this claim is not established. 
He maintains, further, that nothing worthy of the name of ‘ universal 
physiology’ is possible in the present state of our knowledge. The 
article concludes by pointing out inconsistencies and _ historical 
blunders in a chapter of the work mentioned dealing with the 
relations of physiology and psychology. EC. 


Sex and Art. Couin A. Scorr. Am. J. Ps., VII, 2, pp. 
153-226. 


The periodic erethism found in all animals, even the lowest, is 
the physiological basis of both sex and art. This tension, or 
erethism, is the result of a high state of assimilation or nutrition just 
on the point of decay. Energy is thus liberated, movement increased, 
emotion intensified or created. In its developed state the sexual 
system is characterized by its complexity, its plasticity, and its 
capacity for erethism and radiation. Combat and courting are 
important radiations, the first tending to pass into the latter, which 
may yet be a delicate form of combat. Fear and anger underlie 
courting and combat, and make the whole condition more erethic. 
Bright feathers, dramatic movements, etc., are indications of vigor 
and fighting power. When highly. developed, the males are generally 
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more sensitive than the females to these signs which form the basis 
of the aesthetic capacity. Both to the male and female, however, 
they are a matter of simple sensibility, taken for themselves rather 
than for the meaning they contain. In the lower human races the 
springtime still manifests itself as the great erethic period. Spring- 
meetings occur where battles are fought and wives exchanged. 
These battles are largely a matter of display, and have the effect of 
courting on the women. Singing, rude dramatic performances, war- 
dances, etc., lead up to, and sometimes take the place of actual 
fighting. ‘Tattooing is of great value both in courting and combat. 
Sometimes rudiments of clothing take the place of tattooing. As 
compared with the lower animals, these symbols are significant 
more of a psychical than a physical development. It is the per- 
sonality rather than the person which is made attractive. Shame 
and jealousy are a moral irradiation of the use of clothes, which even 
in civilized man heighten the effect of the aesthetic feeling. Relig- 
ions are a more organized result of the spring-meetings. Sexual 
needs are originally the occasion, and afterwards the basis, of the 
aesthetico-religious radiation. Phallicism in its various forms was for 
thousands of years the dominating religion of the world. It was 
amalgamated with, and perhaps gave rise to, fire, sun, and star 
worship, serpent and tree worship, and the worship of ancestors with 
its consequences for love of fatherland and higher social organiza- 
tion. Christianity reédited many of its.symbols and applied them 
to higher meanings, but since Puritanic times has been too liable to 
cut itself off from the biological sources from which it springs. The 
author recommends a modern Phallicism based on the facts of 
biology and history, a spirit “which is able to find in the sexual 
instinct the centre of evolution, the heart and soul of the world, the 
holy of holies to all right feeling men.” Autuor’s SUMMARY. 


Le moi des mourants. V.EGGER. Rev. Ph., XXI, 1, pp. 26-38. 


As death is the abrupt stoppage of the series of psychical states, 
the consciousness of impending dissolution naturally arouses an idea 
of that which is about to come to an end. Hence no civilized being 
at the point of death can avoid having, in some form or other, a 
peculiarly vivid idea of his individual self. This idea will differ 
according to circumstances. It will be abstract and conceptual, if the 
end comes slowly and one has time to reflect. It will consist of a 
rapid succession of images of important events, if one is threatened 
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with sudden death. This is the element of truth contained in the 
statements, frequently made, that persons in situations of extreme 
danger see the whole of their past life unrolled before them. No 
vivid idea of the self arises (1) when the notion of the self is unde- 
veloped, as in the case of infants; (2) when the mental powers are 
impaired by disease; (3) when the individual regards death as but 
the transition to another state of existence, and so is more concerned 
with the future than with the past. 


Ueber erklirende und beschreibende Psychologie. HERMANN 
Enpincuaus. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., IX, 3 and 4, pp. 161-205. 


This article is a criticism of Dilthey’s “ Ideen iiber eine beschrei- 
bende und zergliedernde Psychologie.” Dilthey makes a sharp 
distinction between explanatory and descriptive psychology. He 
describes the prevalent psychology of the time as explanatory, and 
condemns it for following a false ideal, in that it seeks, in imitation of 
physics and chemistry, to arrange a limited number of definite ele- 
ments in an all-embracing causal connection. The different unify- 
ing concepts with which we connect the facts of the external world, 
are themselves a part of what is given in consciousness. Psychology, 
then, needs only the observation and analysis of the concrete facts of 
experience. If it attempts to derive experience from elementary 
processes and to theorize, it is false in its methods and aim, and 
dangerous to philosophy, to religion, and to social and political science. 
Ebbinghaus maintains that Dilthey has failed to appreciate the 
system of any psychologist, except perhaps Herbart. In the second 
part of his work, devoted to concrete illustrations of the procedure 
of descriptive and analytic psychology, Dilthey contradicts himself, 
and uses the very hypotheses and concepts which he so severely con. 
demned in the first part. After exposing several errors and inconsis- 
tencies, the criticism closes with a discussion of the real cause for that 
uncertainty in psychology which has called forth Dilthey’s polemic. 
The uncertainties of psychology do not begin with its explanations 
and hypothetical constructions, but come up in connection with the 
simple establishment of its facts. Atice J. HaMLin. 


Skisse einer Willenstheorie. G. Simmer. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. 
Sinn., IX, 3 and 4, pp. 206-220. 


The problem of the causality of the will, #2. of its first stage, the 
impulse, involves three questions: (1) Can psychical processes be the 
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cause of bodily processes? (2) Do any phenomena reguire the concept 
of ‘impulse’ for their classification or explanation? (3) If not, what 
is the real nature of so-called‘impulse’? The first question must be 
left to the future. The second we answer in the negative. When 
we have given a state of want and the action to relieve it, we need 
not insert in this simple causal series a member which contains the 
action by anticipation. The feelings which are called ‘impulse’ contain 
the future in no other sense than that in which every part of a causal 
series contains its future. The reply to the third question is that the 
so-called impulse does not precede the act, but is the conscious 
side of an act already begun. The zisid/e act, which follows the 
impulse, is the result of deep-lying innervation processes. The impulse 
is their reflex in consciousness, and hence is not the cause of action. 
This theory solves many difficulties. We will without acting when 
the physical process is checked in its early stages. The conflict of 
simultaneous volitions arises from the simultaneous beginning of 
different innervation processes. The involuntary performance of acts 
usually voluntary is possible because the innervation is only one of 
the conditions of the impulse-feeling. Two facts help to bridge the 
gulf between desire and volition: (1) with young children all 
desires are volitions; (2) desire that is not volition seldom refers 
to objects attainable by a single act. Hence arise many innerva- 
tions, of which none produce action, but which together release much 
will-feeling. Abulia may be due to paralysis of those parts of the 
brain from which innervations arise. The patient can neither act 
nor will because the innervations are lacking. If he feels desire, 
there is probably partial innervation. B. Tazsor. 


Psychology and Physiology. G. S. FULLERTON. Psych. Rev., 
III, 1, pp. 1-20. 


Where is the boundary-line between psychology and physiology, and 
how far is it profitable for workers in either field to trespass on that of 
the other? The answer to these inquiries may be given from the stand- 
point of ‘parallelism,’ or from the position of those who assert that 
there is a causal relation between body and mind. On the assump- 
tion of ‘parallelism,’ physiologists are forced from their own field to 
that of the psychologist, in attempting an explanation of the psy- 
chical result of nervous excitation. The changes assumed to take 
place in nervous substance are too subtile to be followed ; also, if a 
connection between afferent impulse and resultant movement is to be 
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made, it seems necessary to indicate it in psychological terms. On 
the other view, there is one complete causal series from initial 
stimulus to motor result. The links in the chain stand : physio- 
logical — psychological — physiological. Here are two distinct kinds 
of facts, requiring entirely different treatment; one the method of 
the physiologist, the other that of psychological introspection. It 
seems better that each of these distinct fields should be occupied 
by its own investigators. Trespass is justifiable when either party 
may thereby make further progress in its own field. With increase 
of knowledge, physiology will grow independent of psychology. The 
latter, however, cannot be entirely divorced from the former, any 
more than physiology can be made independent of physics and 
chemistry. Let the psychologist avoid physiological work which 


has no psychological bearing. I. M. BEenTLEY. 


ETHICAL. 


The Hedonistic Interpretation of Subjective Value. Henry W. 
Stuart. Journal of Political Economy, IV, 1, pp. 64-84. 


Political Economy in its formative period was intimately connected 
with the ethical theory of Utilitarianism ; and the evil effects of this 
association remain to the present day. This may be shown by an 
examination of the recent articles of Professors Hadley and Taylor. 
Both assume the truth of the hedonistic contention that pleasure is 
the object of desire. Hadley arrives at the curious result that con- 
duct is in part regulated by a calculation of pleasures and pains, and 
in part by custom and sentiment, which form an intense motive, but 
have no reference to hedonic calculations. ‘This view involves an 
antithesis in human action which as a matter of fact does not exist. 
Taylor attempts to establish a distinction between ‘worth’ and ‘value.’ 
Worth is to be the supreme economic category in the future when 
scarcity and ignorance no longer affect choice. Goods will then be 
consumed according to their true worth, z¢., according to the degree 
in which they conduce to man’s highest welfare. But as subjective 

‘value’ is determined by pleasure and pain, and as the new 
conception of Worth is not contradictory to the older one of Value, 
we must conclude that the distinction between Value and Worth 
corresponds to the distinction between ‘lower’ and ‘higher’ pleas- 
ures. But pleasures are not qualitatively different from one another. 
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‘Quantity of pleasure being equal, pushpin is as good as poetry.’ 
The proposed distinction cannot therefore be maintained on the 
basis of the hedonistic theory of desire. Further, a category of 
Worth (according to Taylor’s definition of it) could have no place in 
Economics. The attempt to make the distinction in question can 
only be explained on the assumption that the notion of subjective 
value, as something determined by pleasure and pain, was felt to be 
untrustworthy. If the subjective value we place upon things be 
regarded as determined, not by the computation of hedonic results, 
but by the fitness of things to serve our own ends, there is no 
necessity for a category of Worth as opposed to that of Value. 
The papers of Hadley and Taylor, therefore, illustrate the growth of 
false economic theories from unsound psychological presuppositions. 


J. F. Brown. 


Ableitung einer Rassenhygiene und threr Bezichungen sur Ethik. 
A. PLoetz. V. f. w. Ph., XIX, 4, pp. 368-377. 


The author sets out from the proposition that a society is the 
better able to preserve itself, in proportion to the number of robust 
individuals it contains. He then proceeds to deduce various rules 
by means of which the weak may be kept from propagating their 
kind and be finally eradicated, and by the observance of which the 
strong may bring into the world healthy and vigorous descendants. 
The demands which Ethics makes may then be stated in the following 
way : (1) Do all in thy power to make thy fellow-men strong and 
vigorous ; (2) Bring into the world no weaklings, but see to it that 
thy descendants may be as strong and vigorous as possible. The 
first demand has reference to the education of children, their preser- 
vation from diseases and other injuries, the care of the sick and the 
aged, etc. The second proposition forbids individuals to become 
parents under circumstances which might influence unfavorably the 
health and vigor of their offspring. J.EC. 
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METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 


Lord Salisbury on Evolution, WHERBERT SPENCER. Popular 
Science Monthly, February, 1896, pp. 564-582. 


It is a popular notion that Darwin’s theory of Natural Selection 
and the doctrine of Organic Evolution are one and the same thing. 
This view is adopted by Lord Salisbury when he says, referring to 
Professor Weissmann, “I quite accept the Professor’s dictum that if 
natural selection is rejected we have no resource but to fall back on 
the mediate or immediate agency of a principle of design.” The 
notion is, however, untenable, for even if it were shown that natural 
selection is inoperative, or only partially operative, still the general 
doctrine that organisms have arisen by the continual superposing of 
modifications upon modifications would retain its validity. Again, 
absence of direct proof of natural selection is emphasized by Lord 
Salisbury, on the ground that “no man or succession of men has 
ever observed the whole process in any single case, and certainly no 
man has recorded the observation.” But the same objection may 
equally well be urged against the opposing hypothesis of special 
creation, for, just as nobody has ever seen a species evolved, so no 
one has seen a species created. If we turn now to the indirect 
evidence for the two theories, we find that the results of paleontology, 
embryology, the classification and the distribution of species, all 
suggest a like history, which may be rendered intelligible if viewed 
as a process of adaptation to conditions. On the other hand, no 
fact in Nature points us to a special creation, and a world of facts is 
against it. And again, not only is it possible to conceive the prin- 
ciple of the Survival of the Fittest (which is a more accurate term 
than Natural Selection) as operating in Nature, but it is impossible 
to conceive it as not operating, to think of the better-adapted species 
being destroyed, and the ill-adapted continuing to exist. In short, 
the scientific theory is based upon both @ fosteriori and a priori 
grounds, while the doctrine of special creation has not a fact to 
support it, nor is it even a conceivable way of viewing the phenomena 
of Nature. It is objected by Lord Salisbury that the great length of 
time required for the production of species by the evolutionary 
process is a ground for disbelief ; but a calculation shows that we 
need only postulate as great progress of development in 250 years 
as is found in the life of the foetus in one minute, which is certainly 
not an impossible demand. Finally, Lord Salisbury treats the 
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principle of evolution as if it were concerned only with things that 
‘breed’; but if the theory be true at all, it is true for everything. 
It has for its subject-matter the entire cosmic process, from nebular 
condensation down to the development of picture-records into written 
language, or the formation of local dialects ; and its general result is 
to show that all the minor transformations in their infinite varieties 
are parts of the one vast transformation, and display throughout the 
same law and cause,— that the Infinite and Eternal Energy has 
manifested itself everywhere, and always in modes ever unlike in 
results, but ever like in principle. ALEX. MEIKLEJONN. 


Die Metaphysik in der Nationalikonomie. F. Bret. V. f. w. 

Ph., XIX, 4, pp. 378-390. 

The author of this article undertakes to prove that political economy 
has hitherto used metaphysical categories and presuppositions which 
have rendered its conclusions unscientific and valueless. Investiga- 
tors have either deduced economic laws from the ‘nature’ of the 
economic community, treating the latter in abstraction from psycho- 
logical laws; or they tend to emphasize the ‘ psychical’ properties 
and capacities of man, as ‘ modifying’ in some way the ‘ laws’ of the 
economic society. Instead of describing the facts, therefore, writers 
on political economy use ‘the economic society’ or ‘man’ as tran- 
scendental categories, and derive from the ‘nature’ of these concep- 
tions those ‘ laws’ which accord with their previously formed theories. 
— The author proceeds to show that modern economic theories, like 
those of Marx and the Austrian School, are as much under the 
influence of metaphysics as were the older theories of Ricardo and 


Smith. J. Cc. 


Ucber die Realitét des Zweckbegriffs. J. GoLpFRIEDRICH. V. 
f. w. Ph., XIX, 2, pp. 204-233. 


In Purpose it is the idea of the effect which is active. The idea 
of the event which is to happen acts as motive. Hence, one can 
only speak of ‘purpose’ in the case of a being which is able to place 
before itself the idea of the end. Neither reflex-action nor impulse- 
action implies purpose, for the idea of the effect does not bring 
about the action. But we speak of purposiveness in both cases. 
What we mean is that both kinds of action fulfill a purpose, though 
not a designed purpose. Hence, we must distinguish between 
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purpose and purposiveness. — It is clear that purpose and causality 
are not opposed to one another. The essence of purpose is that it 
is at the same time cause and effect of the action. The idea of 
the effect is, as represented, at the same time the cause of the effect. 
Hence arises the illusion that we are free, #¢., independent of the 
causal series. — Purpose has only psychological reality, and exists 
only in us and beings like us. It is a form of our intuition (Amschau- 
ung) which we, relying on the psychological appearance, regard as 
the real ground and basis of the event. But, though nature is not 
subjected to any end or purpose, nevertheless it exhibits purpo- 
siveness. It might be said that, if the reality of purpose be denied, 
it is not legitimate to talk of purposiveness. This objection rests 
upon an ambiguity. If we knew ten times over that purpose is not a 
principle applicable to the real, yet the world would still remain 
purposive, not in itself but for us. That is, everything has neces- 
sary conditions of existence, and these conditions may be called 
purposive with regard to their objects. They are purposive as any 
cause may be said to be purposive in reference to its effect. Hence, 
although purpose is not a real principle, the idea of purposiveness 
still remains important for us as a principle of knowledge. In 
Kantian language, the category of End is not constitutive but 


regulative. D. R. Major. 


Zur Klassifikation der Wissenschaften. AvuGustT STADLER. Ar. 
f. sys. Ph., II, 1, pp. 1-37. 


The first four pages of this article are given to an examination of 
that part of Raoul de la Grasserié’s work De /a classification objective 
et subjective des arts, dela littérature et des sciences, which contains a 
classification of the sciences “according to all dimensions.”’ Gras- 
serie maintained that in order to obtain a complete classification 
one must determine whether a science is abstract or concrete, subjec- 
tive or objective, particular or general, simple or complex ; whether 
its medium is time or space; and to what human faculties it has 
reference. Such a method of classification is perplexing, because 
the origin of the variety of aspects, the method of selection, and the 
principle of combination are unknown. We have before us a system 
whose structure we do not understand, for there is wanting the idea 
of a whole. Then follow two pages containing a discussion of the 
principle of classification expounded by Wundt in “Ueber die 
Einteilung der Wissenschaften” (Philosophische Studien, Fimfter 
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Band). In the next eight pages the writer explains and defends 
the following statement of the problem of science: “The problem 
of science is to describe with the greatest possible exactness the 
totality of phenomena which are present to human consciousness.” 
This statement does not include the search for causes or explanations, 
for all science is descriptive. What one calls ‘explanation’ is only 
a higher kind of description. ‘To describe is to name ; all naming 
presupposes the fact of abstraction ; therefore all science is abstract, 
only the perception is concrete. But the perception as such contains 
no thought, therefore it is not science. The material of every science 
is concrete ; the result of every compilation is abstract. The remain- 
ing pages explain the elaborate table which accompanies the article. 
The table shows at a glance the writer’s classification of the sciences, 
and also the determining principles of the classification. 
D. R. Major. 


Philosophy in its National Developments. W.Kwyicut. Mind, 
No. 17, pp. 60-71. 


The philosophy of the world is an organic unity which has devel- 
oped in an unbroken continuity, but which has, at the same time, 
been characterized by important national differences. Being the 
outcome of a continuous cosmic process, operating in all lands, its 
problems are fundamentally the same; but within each country 
differences arise in matters of detail. The main problem of the 
future historian of philosophy will probably be to show the funda- 
mental differences inherent in each race, and thus to explain the 
local phases and peculiarities of development.— The progress of 
the world itself is best secured by the removal of every obstacle to 
individual and national growth. The further the differentiation of 
the race is carried, the more apparent will become its underlying 
unity. It is to be particularly noted, however, that the main condi- 
tion of national progress lies in a gradual modification of existing 
social and political structures, and not in any radical] or violent 
change initiated from without. Another important condition of the 
evolution of society is the preservation of a due balance between 
the power of the masses and that of individual leaders. — One of the 
best examples of the influence of nationality on philosophy is found in 
the case of Greece. The manifoldness and artistic completeness 
which characterized the thought of the Greeks were but the expres- 
sion of their incessant intellectual activity and the many-sidedness 
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of their life. Directness and lucidity of expression became second 
nature to them, and hence characteristic of their philosophy. 


G. A. CoGswELL. 


Die erkenntnisstheoretischen Grundlagen des historischen Mate- 
rialismus, FRANZ MARSCHNER. Zeitsch. fiir immanente Philo- 
sophie, I, 1, pp. 129-152. 

The materialistic view of human development may be summed up 
in the following quotation from Fr. Engels, in E. Diihring’s Umwa/s. 
ad. Wissensch. (Lpz., 1878, pp. to ff.) : “Thus the existing economic 
structure of society forms the real basis, from which in the last 
instance is to be explained the entire superstructure of ethical and 
political tendencies, as well as the religious, philosophical, and other 
attitudes of the thought of each historical period. In this way, 
Idealism has been driven from its last refuge, ¢.e., from the principles 
of history. A materialistic view of history has been given, and the 
way has been found to explain the consciousness of Man from his 
being (sein), instead of as formerly his being from his conscious- 
ness.” It is to be noted here that by none of its leading modern 
exponents is this theory interpreted as implying a materialistic 
view of natural science, epistemology, or ethics. ‘The philosophical 
import of the system, however, is revealed in Marx’ criticism of the 


. Hegelian Dialectic. Hegel had said that Nature is the reflection of 


Spirit, the Absolute in its immediate existence. His critic, while 
accepting the deterministic principles of the Dialectic, exactly 
reverses its conclusion, and declares that Spirit is the reflection of 
nature. — In considering the theory, we will first test its statement of 
the relations of material and spiritual, and then examine the notion 
of the Unconscious, which is represented as the determining factor 
in human development. As to the first question, we can accept 
neither the materialistic nor spiritualistic conclusions. It is as false 
to say that the world of perception is wholly determined by the world 
of ideas, as to maintain the contrary. The truth is that neither 
mind nor matter is prior to, or cause of, the other. The two stand 
in a relation of reciprocal determination, so that both physical and 
psychical factors are active in guiding the course of human 
development. In reference to the second point, we may say that 
while the materialistic view of history has emphasized economic 
conditions, regarded as independent of the human consciousness which 
they control, and has thus introduced the notion of the Unconscious 
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into nature, epistemological logic denies that there can be a reality 
independent of consciousness, and insists that all determination of 
the individual must be referred to the transcendental consciousness, 
which we are compelled to postulate. In the light of this theory, the 
economic conditions of society can be called ‘unconscious’ only in 
one of two senses: (1) that they are not content of the individual 
mind which is influenced by them (in which case, we cannot explain 
the fact of influence); or (2) that they are present in the conscious- 
ness of the individual, but are at first only dimly recognized. As 
these are the only two senses in which we can understand the term 
‘unconscious,’ it is evident that the assumption of really unconscious 
mental activity cannot be allowed. ALEX. MEIKLEJOHN. 


Is Life Worth Living? W. James. Int. J. E., VI, 1, pp. 1-24. 


The great source of reflective Pessimism is the contradiction between 
the phenomena of nature, as they actually are, and the craving of 
the heart to believe that behind nature there is a spirit whose 
expression nature is. Now there are two stages of recovery by which 
we may emerge from the pessimistic view of things. The first stage 
is reached when we deny that there is any spiritual being which is 
revealed in nature. The fact of evil loses all its haunting and per- 
plexing significance as soon as the mind attacks the separate instances 
of it, and ceases to trouble itself about their derivation from a 
single Power. As the contradiction which gave rise to the pessimistic 
view has disappeared, the individual can go through life content- 
edly taking things as they come, for it is a remarkable fact that suf- 
fering and hardship usually serve to give a keener zest to life. The 
second stage is attained when we deny, not that there is a divine 
spirit in the universe, but that it is adequately revealed in nature. 
We have a right to believe that the physical order is only a partial 
order ; we have a right to supplement it by an unseen spiritual order, 
if only thereby life may seem to us better worth living again. This 
method of procedure may seem very ‘ unscientific,’ but the scientist 
can bring nothing positive against it. Whatever else be certain, this 
at least is sure, that the world of our present natural knowledge is 
enveloped in a larger world of some sort, of whose residual properties 
we at present can frame no definite idea. And it is sheer dogmatic 
folly to say that with the forces which the hidden world may contain 
the mystical side of our nature cam have no connection. That the 
world of physics is probably not absolute, the converging multitude 
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of arguments in favor of idealism tends to prove. And that our 
whole physical life may be set in a dimension of Being that we have 
at present no organ for apprehending, is vividly suggested to us by the 
analogy of the life of our domestic animals. Our dogs, for example, 
are én our human life, but not efit. They witness hourly an outward 
body of events whose inner meaning cannot, by any possible opera- 
tion, be revealed to their intelligence, although in these events they 
may themselves play the cardinal part. So the world which is revealed 
to human beings may be encompassed by a still wider world which lies 
beyond our ken. This, it might be said, is only a case of ‘maybe.’ 
But science itself has much to do with ‘maybe’s,’ and human life at 
large has everything to do with them. Davip Irons. 


HISTORICAL. 


Locke's Theory of Mathematical Knowledge and of a Possible 
Science of Ethics. James Gipson. Mind, No. 17, pp. 38-59. 


The writer’s aim is purely historical. He endeavors to show (1) 
what Locke’s theory regarding the relation between mathematics and 
ethics actually was; (2) the relation in which his theory stands to 
the previous development of ethical thought in England. L.'s 
theory of knowledge was as essentially a mathematical one as that 
of Descartes. The rd/e played by intuition in L.’s system is much 
larger, and this partly because he was familiar only with the Euclidean 
Geometry, with its frequent appeal to an ideal superposition of one 
figure upon another. The possibility of representing our ideas by 
visible and lasting marks is that which brings him nearest to an 
explicit recognition of the intuitive character of the science. Dia- 
grams are more unmistakable than words; and the figure, really 
individual, is thought as universal; in it intuition and thought are 
united. For L., this is the general type of knowledge. And ‘mathe- 
matical certainty’ is possible outside of mathematics, ¢.g., as regards 
the principle of causality. The preéminence of mathematics over 
physical science rests upon its purely ideal character. And L. assumes 
that, where ideas are perfectly consistent, there can be no question as 
to their applicability to fact. Without this rationalistic assumption, 
his whole argument would fall to pieces. Now ethics, like mathe- 
matics, is capable of demonstration. The former, like the latter, is 
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mainly concerned with ideas of mixed modes and relations, in which 
there is no direct implication of actual existence. The attempt in 
the Zssay to demonstrate certain propositions in ethics, did not meet 
with much success. L. himself seemed later to realize this; but he 
never really wavered in his conviction that a strictly demonstrative 
method could be applied to ethics. Turning now to the predeces- 
sors of L., we see that it was natural for the opponents of Hobbes, 
who attempted to construct a rational system of morality, to take math- 
ematics as their ideal, since that was the only department of knowledge 
which had yet been reduced to the form of a science. Indirectly the 
Cambridge Platonists exerted an influence in this direction. Cum- 
berland went further, and avowed his intention of constructing a 
science of ethics that should be analogous to mathematics. Where 
pure geometry would fail, the analytical method may succeed ; hence 
C. attempts to discover a connection between the methods of ethics 
and algebra. L. seems to have been influenced by C.’s treatise. 
E. A. 


Der Logos bet Heraclit. Anatuon Aa. Z. f. Ph., CVI, 2, 

pp. 217-252. 

The Logos of Heracleitus has been interpreted as an ontological 
principle which is only the spiritual expression of that creative Force 
from which all reality is derived. As against this, it is argued that 
the principle is not ontological at all, but belongs to a system of 
ethical and aesthetic reflections, which Heracleitus never attempted 
to connect with his theory of physical being. Upon this interpreta- 
tion, the Logos must be taken as meaning the Universal Reason 
which controls the course of change, not in the sense of a divine per- 
sonality, but rather as that rational order, law, or excellence which 
the wise man finds in every event of life, but which passes unheeded 
before the eyes of the ordinary man and the fool. 

ALEX. MEIKLEJOHN. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Kants Erkenntnisstheorie und seine Stellung sur Metaphysik. Eine 
Einfiihrung in das Studium von Kants Avrittk der reinen Vernunft. Von 
Dr. MAX APEL. Berlin, Mayer & Miiller, 1895. — pp. 147. 


It is difficult to say from what standpoint the author intends his work to 
be estimated, whether as an ‘introduction’ for the novice in the study of 
Kant, or as an attempt to find in the zwte/lectuelle Anschauung a suggestive 
point of view from which to survey and criticise the Kantian epistemology. 
Regarded as an introduction, it presupposes too much, and is too frag- 
mentary ; regarded as a contribution of special research, it contains too 
much repetition of familiar material. The most suggestive part of the 
essay is that dealing with the conception of the z#fedlectuelle Anschauung, 
and the author’s thesis is that this is the fundamental, though not the 
central conception of the Critigue. For the problem of epistemology is the 
question as to the validity of our thought. “To decide this question, to 
determine the relation of our thought to objective existence, we must 
employ as a criterion the conception of absolute truth, of the agreement of 
idea and object, of thought and existence,” and this is the 7é/e played by 
the ‘intellectual perception.’ But this conception appears in Kant under 
three different aspects or in three successive stages, representing the suc- 
cessive standards of criticism by which our own mind with its two sides of 
receptivity and spontaneity must be judged. First, in 1770 and also later, 
Kant uses the conception of an intellectual perception which receives its 
content in non-sensuous fashion, not through forms of space and time. 
But this is inadequate for characterizing our spontaneity ; and the concep- 
tion of an intellectus archetypus, which is absolutely spontaneous, and 
creates its content, or rather for which there is no distinction between idea 
and reality, is introduced. This at first might seem to allow us to regard 
our own intellect as sustaining a relation to phenomena parallel to that of 
the divine mind to the things-in-themselves, but strictly speaking it is only 
in the single act in which we think ‘I’ that there is no trans-subjective 
reference (Meinen). All our Vorstellungen have this Meinen and are 
therefore incapable of being regarded as absolute knowledge. The Re- 
fiexionen are utilized to show various transitional phases of the problem, 
and some of the German literature is cited, but no reference is made to 
Caird’s extended discussions of the subject. J. H. Turts. 
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Kants transcendentale Logik mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
schopenhauerschen Kritik der kantischen Philosophie. Von GEORG 
ALBERT. Wien, Hélder, 1895. — pp. 155. 


The author of this attempt to popularize some of the main aspects of 
Kant’s system ingenuously admits his ignorance of the uageheuere Littera- 
tur of the subject, to make acquaintance with which would “swallow up 
half a lifetime,” and proceeds cheerfully to add his contribution to the 
already existing ‘ocean.’ Only one previous expositor is noticed, “ Kant’s 
only true disciple,” Schopenhauer. The exposition abounds in illustrations, 
but it is improbable that they will make the Critigue attractive to the 
general reader, while for the purposes of the student a more thorough treat- 


ment is required. J. H. Turts. 


Les lois sociologiques. Par GuILLAUME DE GreeErF, Docteur agrégé 
a la Faculté de droit, Professeur & I’Ecole des sciences sociales de l’Uni- 
versité de Bruxelles. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1893.— pp. 181. 


Le transformisme social. Essai sur le Progrés et le Regrés des 
Sociétés. Par GUILLAUME DE GREEF, Professeur de Sociologie générale 
et de Philosophie & la Nouvelle Université libre de Bruxelles. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1895.— pp. 520. 


These works are a continuation of an earlier publication, /xtroduction a 
fa sociologie, of which two parts were issued in 1886 and 1889, and the 
third is about to appear. As we are promised in the preface to the first 
part (p. iii) a series of volumes on the various branches of sociology in 
the natural order of their classification and culminating in a positivistic 
political science, it is evident that the present works must be considered as 
parts of a series. 

The author began his writing on philosophical subjects in 1882 with an 
abridgment of Mr. Spencer’s Principles of Psychology, and since that time 
has published a number of works, most of which may be included in the 
field of sociology. He has been especially influenced by Mr. Spencer and 
by Comte, whom he calls (Introduction, p. 5) the two illustrious leaders of 
the positivist school in France and England, and whose differences regard- 
ing the hierarchical classification of the sciences he regards as more 
apparent than real. That the French writer has exerted more influence 
over him may be inferred from the fundamental similarity of their positions 
and from occasional references like the following: ‘ Nevertheless his 
[Comte’s] work is the most important of the century, because it marks the 
advent of a new era characterized by the decay of metaphysics and the 
triumph of a purely scientific philosophy” (7vams. soc., p. 223). M. de 
Greef is an ardent advocate of the hierarchical classification of the sciences, 
and frequently recurs to this topic in his works. He holds that the order 
of logical dependence and the order of historical development are in sub- 
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stantial accord (Lois soc., p.6). Each proceeds from the simple to the 
complex, from the general to the special. The sciences in their hierarchical 
order are mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, physiology, and 
psychology, rising to a culmination in sociology, which now claims the 
sceptre once wielded by theology. 

By ‘sociology’ the author means the philosophy of the particular social 
sciences (Lois soc., p. 31). The essential and qualitative difference between 
social phenomena and biological or psychological phenomena is found in 
contract. “ Reciprocal consent appears for the first time in social pheno- 
mena.” Until then they are not disting.‘shable from vital and mental 
phenomena (Introduction, vol. I, p. 131). Social, like all other phenomena, 
may be arranged in an hierarchical order of increasing complexity and 
speciality. The groups recognized are economic, generative, artistic, 
phenomena of belief, moral, legal and political (¢déd., p. 214). The main 
objects of the Introduction to Sociology are to prove the existence of soci- 
ology and that its phenomena may be hierarchically classified (7d, p. 24). 
But these two aims seem to be fundamentally one, since a science is really 
constituted when its classification conforms to rational laws (zd/d., p. 159). 

The classification of the sciences is an example of what M. de Greef 
understands by a sociological law, #.¢., a necessary relation between a 
phenomenon and the conditions of its appearance (Zo#s soc., pp. 35 ff.). 

The author’s most recent work is divided into two parts, the first part 
dealing with the growth of individual beliefs and doctrines concerning 
progress, the second aiming to discover from the life of society the main 
laws regarding social changes. He finds that social beliefs regarding 
progress are correlated with the character of collective life. “In times of 


’ decay pessimistic beliefs and theories attend upon other forms of social 


depression. In times of real progress optimistic beliefs and theories arise ” 
(p. 512). 

The author desires to see the social sciences introduced into the curricula 
of primary, intermediate, and high schools, as well as of the university. 
One cannot but question whether in their present state of development their 
disciplinary value to young students would be at all comparable to that of 
the studies displaced. W. F. WILLcox. 


La logique sociale, Par G. Tarpe. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1895. — 

pp. xiv, 464. 

In M. Tarde’s previous work, Les lois de limitation, étude sociologique, 
published in 1890 and dedicated to Cournot, one of the chapters is on the 
logical laws of imitation. The present work is an amplification and con- 
tinuation of the opinions sketched in that part of the earlier volume, and 
cannot be fully comprehended apart from its predecessor. 

May we have a science or only a history of society? If a social science 
is possible, why is it yet unborn? Mainly because its heralds have been 
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led astray by fancied mechanical or biological analogies, and have dis- 
regarded the fact that the true social causes demanding investigation are 
the acts of individuals, which gradually propagate themselves through imita- 
tion and transform society, as germs may the physical organism. The true 
social causes are the distinct discontinuous ideas of individuals (inventions) 
brought into a system through the acts of imitation they arouse. As vibra- 
tion is a fundamental fact in the inorganic world, and heredity in the 
organic world, so imitation is in society, each being a form of repetition. 
Only similarities due to repetitions are properly subject to law, and hence 
in the social world, acts of imitation fall into the domain of sociology more 
naturally than acts of invention, But inventions are essentially due to the 
crossing and coéperation of two currents of imitation, and may thus be 
included within the scope of sociology. Imitation is the best touchstone for 
discriminating between social and vital phenomena. Whatever one does 
without copying another, ¢.g., eating and crying, is vital; when imitation 
enters, it is social (p. vi). 

All conscious and social phenomena may be resolved into three classes : 
certain primary elements of sensation, beliefs, and desires (p. 1). Ina 
footnote to the earlier work (p. 163), we are informed that the writer is 
disposed to qualify somewhat his former statement (Rev. PAz/., Aug. and 
Sept., 1880) of the fundamental importance of belief and desire in individ- 
ual psychology, but on the contrary to increase his emphasis upon their 
importance for sociology. 

The usual meaning of Logic must be widened to include the conflict of 
ideas as well as their harmony, the illogical as well as the logical ; its task 
is to establish a harmony of beliefs (p. 20), as a means to the further end 
—a maximum of belief (p. 23). To gain this ultimate end a quantitative 
measurement of belief must be secured. Logic looks to the guidance of 
belief, and teleology to the guidance of desires. The former is based on 
the familiar logical syllogism ; the latter on the neglected teleological syl- 
logism, in which the major premiss expresses an individual or social end, 
the minor a means, and the conclusion a duty (p. 53). 

The second and larger part of the volume is occupied with applications 
of the author’s theory to language, religion, the feelings, political economy, 
and art. The work, as a whole, is interesting, original, and acute; and with 
its predecessor constitutes perhaps the most successful and valuable of recent 
efforts to base sociology upon psychology rather than upon physics or 
biology. The effort doubtless marks a step in advance; still one cannot 
but question whether either the science of psychology or the science of 
sociology is yet so mature that speculations touching their independence 
can find that basis of demonstrable probability necessary to science. 


W. F. WILLcox. 
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Psychologisch-ethische Untersuchungen sur Werth-theorie. Von ALEx1us 
MEINONG. Graz, Leuschner & Lubensky, K. K. Universitatsbuchhand- 
lung, 1894. — pp. v, 232. 

The subject of Value has received considerable attention from writers on 
economics, while comparatively little attention, and that for the most part 
only incidental, has been given to the subject by psychologists and meta- 
physicians. Not only economics, however, but also ethics, aesthetics, 
pedagogics, and in fact all normative sciences, have to do with questions 
of Value. Since it is a common factor in all these subjects, there is mani- 
festly need of a general philosophical determination of the nature of Value 
as such. One of the most ambitious of several recent attempts to satisfy 
this need is the work of Meinong, now before us. 

The general scope of the work may be seen from the following list of 
subjects of chapters. Part I, on Value in general, consists of three chapters, 
entitled, respectively: “The Idea of Value,” “ On Feelings of Judgment,” 
“ Estimation of Value and Value-Feelings.” Part 11, on Moral Value, con- 
tains four chapters: “ The Object of Moral Value ” (the longest in the book, 
pp- 85-159), “The Subject of Moral Value,” “On the Moral Ought,” 
“ Concerning Responsibility and Freedom.” 

The feeling of value is not always caused by the object of value. 
“ Where the value-object does not cause the value-feeling, then a judgment 
concerning the existence of the value-object is the cause of the value-feeling. 
It is the judgment in this case which establishes the connection between 
the value-feeling and the value-object” (p. 21). The central point in 
Meinong’s theory is the connection which he discovers between value and 
judgment. All feelings must have some presentational content; some 
involve also a judgment. It is among this last class, the judgment-feelings, 
that the value-feelings are found. By a ‘judgment’ the author means an 
existential judgment. It will be readily admitted that a thing must exist, 
be thought to exist, or be thought to have existence in the future, in order 
to have value. But how existence can serve as a mark by which to distin- 
guish value from any other attribute of things, is not explained. A free 
use of pseudo-mathematical symbols adds picturesqueness to the discussion, 


W (gv) (p. 136). The final impression left on my mind, 


after a somewhat careful perusal of the book, is that of a series of elaborate 
discriminations, subtle analyses, and mere platitudes. F. C. FRENCH. 


La Métaphysique de Herbart et la Critique de Kant. Par Marcev 
MAUXION, professeur de philosophie au lycée de Pau. Paris, Hachette 
et Cie., 1894. — pp. ix, 339. 

Ever since 1871 the French nation has been reflecting on the terrible beat- 
ing it received at the hands of the Germans, and trying to understand the 
sources of the superiority which the latter then so painfully impressed on 
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them. So we have witnessed in France a series-of determined and long- 
sustained efforts of the hommes sérieux of the nation to learn from their 
foes the secret of their success. Nor has the study of German methods been 
confined to matters of military organization ; it has been extended to ques- 
tions of education and science, until now in some departments the French 
have excelled their teachers by winning German thoroughness without sacri- 
ficing their own peculiar lucidity and sense of form. Among the matters in 
which the Germans claimed to excel their rivals was philosophy, and so 
academic France set to work to study German philosophy, not with the 
light-hearted eclecticism of the time of Cousin, desirous only of hearing and 
relating some new thing, but seriously, and with a determination thoroughly 
to understand the German systems. Hence there have appeared in recent 
years a number of studies of German philosophers, and among them 
M. Mauxion’s study of Herbart will assuredly take a high place. It is 
essentially a piece of historical exposition, put together with such care and 
skill that it may safely be trusted as an interpretation of Herbart’s doctrine, 
and is admirably adapted to give a survey of the whole field of his thought. 
So strictly, indeed, does M. Mauxion construe his functions in the first part, 
that the reader is often inclined to ask for a few words of comment, if only 
to facilitate comparison with the work of other thinkers ; but M. Mauxion’s 
self-denial rises superior to every temptation, to the extent even of passing 
lightly over difficult points where a fuller treatment would almost inevita- 
bly have involved a critical discussion. It is only in the second part of the 
book (pp. 215-339), which is called a comparison of Herbart and Kant, 
that M. Mauxion allows himself a freer hand. But even here his chief care 
is to adjust the claims of the various Diadochi to the succession of Kant, 
and to determine in what sense Herbart was entitled to call himself a 
Kantian; and within his limits he succeeds admirably. His conclusion is 
that Herbart has developed the realistic side of Kant, just as Fichte and 
the rest developed the idealistic, but that he reached his realism idealisti- 
cally va Fichte. With regard to the comparative merits of Kant and 
Herbart, he makes the suggestion that there is more truth but less greatness 
in the work of the latter, and with this closes a volume which will be not 
only found helpful by the reader in virtue of its contents, but also very 
satisfactory in the matter of paper and type. F.C.S.S. 


Grundriss der Psychologie. Von Wunpr. Leipzig, Wil- 
helm Engelmann, 1896. — pp. xvi, 392. 


Professor Wundt has undertaken in this work to supply to his students a 
short handbook, and also to give to the public interested in the subject a 
Systematic summary of the most important methods and results of modern 
psychology. The author points out that in the Grundziige der physiolo- 
gischen Psychologie he was concerned mainly with the relations of psy- 
chological processes to physiological facts, and to show the light which the 
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results of physiology throw upon the nature of mental phenomena. The 
Vorlesungen gives a more popular account of the nature and purposes of 
experimental psychology, and deals especially with questions which have a 
general philosophical interest. In distinction from these works, the book 
before us confines itself strictly to the psychological standpoint, and attempts 
to describe, so far as its limits permit, the most important and essential facts 2 
of consciousness. Besides an Introduction of thirty-two pages, it has the 
following main divisions: I. Psychical Elements (pp. 33-105); 11. Psychical 
Formations (Die psychischen Gebilde) (pp. 106-237); I11. The Connection 
of Psychical Formations (pp. 238-323); IV. Mental Development (pp. 324- 
362); V. Mental Causality and its Laws (pp. 363-384). Review will follow. 


J. E. ¢. 


Naturphilosophie als exakte Wissenschaft. Mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der mathematischen Physik. Von O. ScHmitz-DuMoNT. 
Leipzig, Duncker & Humblot, 1895.— pp. xiii, 434. 


This book, the author informs us, contains the results of investigations 
which have extended over a period of twenty-five years. Setting out with 
the purpose of exhibiting the logical deficiencies in the method of the 
mathematical sciences, he found himself forced into other fields of inquiry, 
until, as will appear below, his work includes not only a philosophy of 
Nature but a philosophy of Mind as well. For, as the author points out, a 
philosophy of Nature must not neglect the fact that it is always necessary 

. to add to the things and events of external sense-perception, the activity of 
a thinking individual, before nature can be known at all (p.4). The purely 
objective standpoint is just as one-sided as that of mere subjectivism. For 
a complete world both are necessary, and the subject, “the world-thinking 
personality,” from which the natural sciences abstract, must be restored in 
a philosophy of Nature. The work falls into the following main divisions: 
A. Topik der Begriffe (pp. 15-99); B. Philosophie der mathematischen 
Wissenschaften (pp. 99-194); C. Physikalische Erklarung durch Hypothe- 
- sen (pp. 195-220); D. Logischer Aufbau der Physik (pp. 221-268); Z. Die 


Aussenwelt (269-314); ¥. Die Innenwelt (pp. 314-374); G. Kérper und 
Geist (pp. 375-413). J. E. c. 


Inductive Logic. By Wm. G. BaLLantine, President of Oberlin 
College. Boston and London, Ginn & Co., 1896.— pp. viii, 174. 


Herschel, Whewell, Mill, Agassiz, Asa Gray, Darwin, Helmholtz, and 
others, may be fairly said to be the main feature of this work. In his treat- , 
| ment of the subject the author usually follows Mill. He does not, however, 
agree with the latter in making causation the sole basis of induction; and 


| . Extensive quotations, illustrative of scientific method, from writers like 
| insists that the ascertainment of resemblances, and the determination of 
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coexistences, are proper objects of inductive investigation. He also criti- 
cises Mill’s general theory of causation. The book is simply and clearly 
written, and contains much that is interesting. It does not seem to me, 
however, that it contributes much towards an explanation of the nature of 
the reasoning process. 


Die Staatslehre Spinozas. Von Dr. Joser Horr. Berlin, S. Calvary 

& Co., 1895.— pp. 56. 

In the first half of this book the author compares the various theories as 
to the origin and purpose of the State, which were put forward by Spinoza, 
Hobbes, Machiavelli, and Grotius, respectively. He arrives at the conclu- 
sion that Spinoza is in substantial agreement with Hobbes, though his 
views were undoubtedly modified to some extent by the influence of Grotius 
and Machiavelli. Spinoza differs from Hobbes mainly on the question of 
the status of the individual in society. He maintains that a person does 
not lose his ‘natural rights’ by becoming a member of a State. The 
remainder of the book is occupied with an examination of the discussions of 
the various forms of government, which are to be found in the 7ractatus 
Theologico-Politicus and the Tractatus Politicus. As Spinoza believed 
that Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy had each special advantages 
of its own, he did not consider it important to determine the relative value 
of these modes of government. He simply showed how the constitution 
should be drawn up in each case, so that the individual might have the 
opportunity to develop his own nature. But while he did not institute a 
systematic inquiry in reference to the point indicated, he incidentally gave 
expression to his opinion in regard to it. In the 7ractatus Theologico- 
Politicus he declared that Democracy is the ideal form of the State, as it 
is best adapted to guarantee the liberty of the citizen. In the 7ractatus 
Politicus, however, he regarded the State as existing primarily for the 
purpose of affording protection. Hence he was inclined to view the aristo- 
cratic form of government as the best, since it was in his opinion the 
strongest and most stable. This change must be attributed partly to the 
circumstances of the times and partly to the fact that in his later years 


Spinoza was more influenced by practical considerations. 
Davip Irons. 


Lehrbuch der allgemeinen Psychologie. By Dr. JOHANNES REHMKE, 
Professor der Philosophie zu Greifswald. Hamburg and Leipzig, Leo- 
pold Voss ; New York, G. E. Stechert, 1894. — pp. 582. 


The author’s point of view is the purely psychological one. It is based 
on the opinion that the correct explanation of any subject of study can be 
given only by the subject itself. Professor Rehmke thinks, therefore, that 
the life of the mind, or ‘soul,’ should be explained scientifically out of and 
through itself. While not underrating the value of psycho-physical research, 
which nowadays monopolizes the attention of so many investigators, he does 
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not consider it as belonging to the proper domain of psychology, but thinks 
that, on the contrary, it must of necessity have “ general psychology ” for 
its foundation, if it is to make good its claim to constitute a strictly scientific 
investigation. In this respect he differs radically from those who consider 
psycho-physical research as the introduction to, and the foundation of, 
psychological science. 

This purely psychological standpoint, which reminds us of that occupied 
by Reid, Stewart, and Hamilton, is considered by the author as the natural 
consequence of that law of science, according to which the principles govern- 
ing any subject of investigation should be determined by the peculiar nature 
of that subject. For this reason Professor Rehmke’s method is analytical, 
since the analysis of a subject is self-disclosure, which alone introduces one 
into the secrets of its inmost nature. According to the author's view, only 
the analysis of the actual life of the soul can have “ psychology as a science” 
for its result. In accordance with this position, he places first among the 
means of psychological investigation the immediate consciousness on the 
part of the investigator of his own mental life, z.e¢., introspection ; since all 
consciousness of mental life other than his own can be only mediate, and 
must be interpreted by such conceptions as the investigator has first gained 
through introspection. 

The work gives the results of this purely psychological investigation of 
mental facts in three parts: (1) “ Das Seelenwesen,” #.2., the general con- 
ception of the soul as derived from the manifestations of mental life ; 
(2) “ Der Seelenaugenblick,” or, the union of the different elements forming 
the content of every single moment of our soul-life ; (3) “* Das Seelenleben,” 
or, the /aws governing the changes within the soul as a “ concrete individual.” 
Review will follow. AUGUSTIN KNOFLACH. 


The following books have also been received : — 


Agnosticism and Religion. By J. G. SCHURMAN. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1896. — pp. 181. 

Regeneration. A Reply to Max Nordau. (Anonymous.) New York, G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896. — pp. xiii, 311. 

The Primary Factors of Organic Evolution. By Professor E. D. 
Core. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co., 1896. — pp. xvi, 547. 

Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Ethics. By IMMANUEL 
KANT. Translated by T. K. Appotr. London and New York, Long 
mans, Green & Co., 1895. — pp. 102. 

Logic. An Introductory Manual. By F. RyLtanp, M.A. London, 
George Bell & Sons, 1896. — pp. xiii, 286. 

The Jewish Scriptures. By A. K. Fiske. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1896. — pp. xiv, 390. 

The Psychological Index, No.2. A Bibliography of the Literature of 
Psychology and Cognate Subjects for 1895. Compiled by L. FARRAND 
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and H. C. WARREN. New York and London, Macmillan & Co., 1896. — 
pp. iv, 90. 

Association. Monograph Supplement No. 2 of the Psychological 
Review. By M. W. Catkins. New York and London, Macmillan & 
Co., 1896. — pp. vii, 56. 

Die Lokalisationstheorie angewanadt auf psychologische Probleme. Von 
GeorG Hirtu. Zweite vermehrte Auflage. Miinchen, G. Hirth, 1895. — 
pp- xxiv, 112. 

Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Metaphysik, Psychologie, und Relt- 
gionsphilosophie in Deutschland seit Letbnitz. Hefte 1, 2, 3, 4. Von 
LupwiG STRUMPELL. Leipzig, A. Deichert, 1896. — pp. 91, 64, 134, 71. 

Beitraége zur Psychologie und Philosophie. Herausgegeben von Dr. 
Gérz Martius. Erster Band, 1. Heft. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 
1896.— pp- 159- 

Die Lehre von den spezifischen Sinnesenergien. Von Dr. RUDOLF 
WEINMANN. Hamburg und Leipzig, Leopold Voss, 1895.— pp. 96. 

Die Willensfreiheit. Von Dr. PAUL MICHAELIS. Berlin, R. Gaertner, 
1896. — pp. 56. 

Studien su Methodenlehre und Erkenntnisskritik. Von FRIEDRICH 
Dreyer. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1895. — pp. xiii, 223. 

Grundziige der wissenschaftlichen und technischen Ethik. Von Dr. F. 
Bon. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1896. — pp. 166. 

Le réalisme métaphysique. Par Tuouverez. Paris, Alcan, 
1894. — pp. 282. 

Du fondement de Vinduction. Par J. LACHELIER. Deuxiéme édition. 
Paris, Alcan, 1896. — pp. 173. 

Les caractdres et l'éducation morale. Par FREDERIC QUEYRAT. Paris, 
Alcan, 1896. — pp. viii, 171. 

Les principes du positivisme contemporain. Par Dr. JEAN HALLEUX. 
Paris, Alcan, 1895. — pp. 351. 

Essai sur le libre arbitre. Par G. L. FONSEGRIVE. Deuxiéme édition. 
Paris, Alcan, 1896. — pp. 592. 

La théorie platonicienne des sciences. Par HALtvy. Paris, 
Alcan, 1896. — pp. xl, 379. 
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NOTES. 


The editors of the Review hope that shortly after the appearance of the 
present number, subscribers will receive Supplement No. 2, containing a 
further installment of the Kantian Bibliography and complete indexes to 
the whole work so far published. For the convenience of those who wish 
to bind the whole into one volume, it has been decided to reprint the 
portion formerly published as a series of articles in the REVIEW. This. 
may be obtained from the publishers at the rate of $1.00 per copy. The 
paging of the reprinted portion has been made continuous with that of the 
Supplements, so that the whole will form a single volume of more than 
600 pages, furnished with complete indexes. 


A reprint of Lotze’s Medicinische Psychologie, which has been for a 
long time out of print and exceedingly rare, has been announced. It may 
be ordered from the Dieterich’schen Universitats-Buchhandlung (L. Horst- 
mann) in Gottingen. 


Professor James Seth of Brown University has accepted a call to the 
chair of Moral Philosophy in Cornell University. 


Dr. R. M. Wenley of St. Margaret’s College, Glasgow, has been 
appointed Professor of Philosophy in the University of Michigan. 


E. B. Delabarre, Professor of Psychology in Brown University, will have 
charge of the Harvard Psychological Laboratory during the absence of 
Professor Miinsterberg. 


H. C. Warren, M.A., has been appointed Assistant Professor of Experi- 
mental Psychology in Princeton University. 


Through the efforts of the editors of the Revue de Métaphysique et de 
Morale, a complete edition of Descartes’ works is to be published under 
the auspices of the Minister of Public Instruction in France. The scientific 
section of the work has been entrusted to M. P. Tannery, and the philosophi- 
cal part to M. Ch. Adam, professor of philosophy at Dijon. The edition 
will comprise about ten volumes. The publication will commence in 1896 
(the three hundredth anniversary of the birth of Descartes), and two vol- 
umes will appear each year until 1900. The regular price of each volume 
will be twenty-five francs, but subscribers who order through the Revue de 
Métaphysique et de Morale obtain a reduction of ten francs per volume. 
Those who wish to take advantage of this special offer should communicate 
with M. Xavier Léon, directeur de la Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, 
5, rue de Méziéres, Paris. 
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